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If the depression has done nothing more, 
it has served to direct the spotlight of 
public opinion to the educational institu- 
tions of the country. Until recently we 
educators have felt a measure of security 
in our aims, curricula, methods, and values, 
but the depression has introduced the ele- 
ment of uncertainty into the entire sys- 
tem. There are many evidences that all is 
not well in the business of the profession. 
Unsettled economic conditions; enforced 
unemployment due to technological causes ; 
a surplus of leisure time without a knowl- 
edge of how to use it; poverty, crime, and 
a moral, emotional, spiritual, and economic 
depression are some of the indications that 
conditions are not satisfactory. This is 
more evident when an alarming instability 
is observed in all of our social institutions. 

All of these things have happened be- 
fore; they are not new to us. But there 
is one great factor with which we are defi- 
nitely concerned that is new to us. Always 
before we have looked at some particular 
agency or institution with which to restore 
our equilibrium. War has been resorted 
to; we have always had the possibility of 
migration; government and the state has 
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been sought as the champion; the church 
has served to its greatest ability; business 
and industrial expansion has, until now, 
effected relief; and when none of these 
succeeded in averting the next depression, 
we have sought refuge in the security of 
our democracy. Today the world finds 
itself unable to utilize with much prospect 
of success any of these agencies that have 
been our support in the past. A quick 
glance at the political and economic condi- 
tion of the world today will assure us that 
the first-mentioned, war, is impossible as a 
source of relief. The effects of the Great 
War are still so strong that it must be 
waived at once as a possibility. Govern- 
ment has indeed made a valiant effort 
through scientific research ; through indus- 
trial and economic conferences with views 
to construction and stabilization; through 
legislation which is designed to bring about 
relief; and by effecting needed govern- 
mental economies. But it did not avert 
the conditions and it will be fortunate in- 
deed if it is able to carry the country 
through the difficulties to a condition of 
activity again. When we conceive govern- 
ment as a dynamic instrument which theo- 
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retically employs the best minds that we 
have toward anticipating future need, we 
must realize that it alone did not succeed 
in this instance in avoiding the present 
conditions with all their economic and so- 
cial depressions. Another reason why the 
state is not more effective is that it is too 
rigid; the attempt to secure the political 
and social rights of our people has so 
bound our governmental activities by safe- 
guards that it is difficult to carry through 
by the necessary means of legislation the 
urgent efficacies that our leadership could 
propose. 

The church as a means of solution has 
its place; but it too is bound by the ties of 
tradition and is so involved in sectarian, 
emotional, and ritualistic activity that no 
longer will it take its place as a means of 
averting such a crisis as that in which we 
now find ourselves. As will be seen, we 
will demand of the church a more active 
part in the solution of our problems than 
it can now take, but its function will be 
that of contributing codperatively as an 
educational institution in providing our 
youth and people with moral, spiritual, and 
religious values. 

The greatest of all our bulwarks of in- 
dependence has been that of business and 
industrial expansion. Two facts account 
for this: first, our tremendous and un- 
touched economic resources, and, second, 
our ability to compete more favorably with 
other countries in world trade. None of 
our institutions has changed more rapidly 
in the last few years than has business. 
In the past, we have enjoyed a greater 
proportion of world trade than we are 
likely to enjoy from now on. Almost all 
of our energetic American people have 
found employment in the production of 
goods to meet that trade; business organi- 
zation has been such that the small private 
individual has been able to use his in- 
genuity toward the building up of an en- 


trenched condition; and there has been a 
margin between labor and the machine. 
Today we find a totally different outlook, 
Other countries, especially England, Ger. 
many, and Russia, have developed pro- 
grams of industrial expansion at cheaper 
costs which threaten our prospects of en- 
joying the lion’s share of the world trade, 
This limits the outlook for our products, 
and therefore decreases the demand for 
them. Concurrently, the inventiveness of 
the American mind has resulted in a ma- 
chine era in which industries produce with 
greater efficiency and with only a fraction 
of labor more products at a cheaper cost 
than formerly. At the same time, cheaper 
production has been chiefly responsible 
within the last few years for industrial 
combinations and mergers which have 
eliminated much competition and have 
made extremely difficult, if not hazardous, 
the development of small business enter- 
prises. All of these conditions seem to be 
contributing causes to the present depres- 
sion. They have also definitely resulted in 
a tremendous decrease in the need for 
labor. 

As usual there has accompanied unem- 
ployment the social evils including crime, 
lower moral standards, poverty, and spirit- 
ual and emotional depression. Unfortu- 
nately, with the foregoing new and ap- 
parently permanent conditions affecting 
the complexion of our American life, the 
usual optimism regarding recovery is ab- 
sent. The other possible source of relief is 
that of democracy. The conception of that 
philosophy of social organization which has 
insured us against infringement upon free- 
dom, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and 
the development of all kinds of initiative 
and ingenuity has served us well and 
therein lies the seed of recovery today. 
But we must realize that present conditions 
have arisen partly in spite of democracy 
and partly because of it. This is true be- 
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cause the contributing causes of the de- 
pression, as far as America is concerned, 
have been found in those expressions of 
human liberty just listed. All of them 
were permitted and encouraged by demo- 
eratic leadership of our affairs under the 
guidance of the wisest and the best. 

The writer has the greatest confidence in 
the ability of American ingenuity to solve 
the present problems, and he is sure 
that, without the freedom to use our abil- 
ity, the plan which he is to propose for the 
reorganization of our educational scheme 
would not be possible. The fact remains, 
however, that our democratic philosophy 
did not prevent the crisis; indeed, the 
crisis may be one of the retrogressions 
which seem to be necessary in the line of 
any kind of social progress. 

If one were to inquire from a representa- 
tive of any phase of American life as to 
the minimum essentials for efficient living, 
there is one that invariably would be listed. 
That is the matter of the education of our 
children. With few historical exceptions, 
education has been considered a means of 
perpetuating existing social life and in- 
stitutions. Its functions and aims have 
changed with times and peoples. In Amer- 
iea today, two of the dominant principles 
of current philosophy would be, first, to 
train children to meet the conditions of a 
rapidly changing world; and, secondly, to 
discover and develop the individual inter- 
ests, appreciations, vocations, and values 
which would meet those conditions effec- 
tively. These fundamental characteristics 
of our philosophy have developed in a reg- 
war and evolutionary manner. We be- 
lieve them to be sound. Along with these 
which have influenced greatly the practice 
in American education has grown a tre- 
mendous body of knowledge about the edu- 
tative process. Through scientific investi- 
gations over the last twenty years, we have 
seen education centered about the child 
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We have made tre- 


rather than content. 
mendous strides in discovering a sound 
psychology of learning, the organization of 
curricula, and the organization of admin- 


istration and supervision. At least, the 
theory of these activities has progressed 
rapidly. There is still a great gap, how- 
ever, between our philosophy and our 
school practice, which in some measure ac- 
counts for the apparent inefficiency in our 
educational product. 

Among the reasons for this latter state- 
ment are to be found three chief ones: first 
must be listed the drag chains of tradition, 
by which the public schools are limited in 
their activities and progress by the support 
of public opinion. An interesting paradox, 
and one of the most difficult problems to 
meet in the reconstruction, is that the 
American public demands relief through 
the medium of education, but at the same 
time the mass opinion has become conserva- 
tive toward the innovation of a new pro- 
gram. In times of depression this condi- 
tion naturally becomes worse because the 
financial ability for support is less; the 
public mind is more critical; and there is a 
reflection of this condition in the lack of 
experimentation and of the introduction of 
new methods, techniques, and content. An- 
other traditional cause for the gap is to 
be found in the resulting teaching patterns 
with their influence upon teachers of re- 
taining obsolete and unsound practices. 

The second chief reason is to be found in 
the way in which we have arrived at our 
objectives. In its effort to bring about the 
realization of a scientific field of human 
growth, education has utilized all of the 
scientific techniques which have been de- 
veloped in other fields. Education has 
become a science employing objective meas- 
urement and experimentation, and the re- 
search which has been completed has af- 
fected every phase of the whole profession. 
This is particularly true of the psychology 
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of the learning process, the selection and 
construction of the curriculum and the or- 
ganization of administration. One source of 
confusion, however, is to be found in the 
proper and influential effect which philos- 
ophy, through the medium of reflection, has 
exerted on the same phases of the problem. 
In this case, philosophy and science have 
advanced concurrently but independently. 
In not all cases have the two been in agree- 
ment. From certain points of view this 
is an encouraging condition. But there 
is no doubt that the results are confusing 
and that this very confusion is an unfor- 
tunate weakness when the need for recov- 
ery from the depression requires certainty 
and unity. 

The third, and most far-reaching factor, 
is charged against philosophy on two 
counts: first, our objectives have been de- 
termined on a sociological basis. This rea- 
soning has made social efficiency as ex- 
pressed through group codperation, efficient 


citizenship, and a well-rounded ability to 
meet life problems in a general way the 
paramount function of education in Amer- 


ica. The importance of these must not 
be minimized ; they must be seriously pur- 
sued in the future. But if the depression 
has done nothing else in a prognostic way, 
it has bared the strength of another factor 
to be reckoned with in American life. It 
is that the ideals, activities, and basie con- 
ditions of that new life in all its meaning 
will have an additional determinant—that 
of economic efficiency. The economic fac- 
tor is not new but for the first time in our 
history we have been forced to recognize its 
importance. Always before, we could 
change our vocation, pioneer to new and 
undeveloped lands to the westward, or tap 
our resources a little deeper and sell our 
products to the world. In other words, our 
ingenuity found a new economic way to 
continue our human progress at the ex- 
pense of nature or the rest of the world. 


Today, we can’t change our vocations, for 
someone else is found who has specialized 
in those fields; there is no frontier, for 
we have expanded from ocean to ocean; we 
can’t sell the rest of the world our con. 
verted resources, for every other country 
is producing for its own needs—and in 
many cases more cheaply than we ar 
doing. 

Our current objectives have built up an 
American educational program which has 
done a remarkably fine job of training 
American youth for times of prosperity, 
but the essential factors which would train 
children for a time of depression are weak. 
For these reasons education today is not 
functioning as effectively as it knows how 
to function. But there is a more perti- 
nent criticism which the writer feels is of 
paramount importance in education’s part 
in recovery. That is that all of our edv- 
cational practices have been centered about 
educational techniques, content, and prae- 
tices rather than life as a whole. Thisis 
of importance because the depression has 
come about because of, and directly affects 
in return, all phases of human life—not 
just a sociological conception of life upo 
which the principles of current educational 
progress have been built. In the recovery 
from the present conditions there must, of 
necessity, be a reconstruction of all social 
institutions. Included among these wil 
be that function of preparation for ec 
nomic life which will be most effective. 
This inherently belongs to the school mor 
than to any other institution. It is neces 
sary because of the abundant evidence that 
the present conditions are unsatisfactory. 
And it will be demanded by the America 
public which supports our educational i- 
stitutions because that public feels that it 
cannot afford to support an_institutio 
which does not better prepare its people t? 
earry through a crisis such as this one, aul 
through conditions which will be wor 
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than those previously enjoyed in the post- 
war prosperity. 

Why state that American education has 
failed to meet this responsibility? The 
above contributing reasons should be listed 
again, namely, tradition, confusion, and an 
emphasis upon strictly professional educa- 
tional values determined upon a sociologi- 
cal basis. However, there is another rea- 
son why education has not been more 
effective. This is to be found in its leader- 
ship. While we may have very outstand- 
ing leaders in our profession, they are few 
indeed. Also, their effort and vision have 
not been codrdinated in the establishment 
of a nation-wide program. Next, they have 
not had the support of a unified profes- 
sion nor of the public, which insists upon 
a certain amount of the traditional prac- 
tice. Perhaps the most potent reason, as 
the writer sees it, is that their efforts 
have sprung out of the profession only. 
That is to say, the whole program has been 
built upon the knowledge which educators 
have learned about child growth and de- 
velopment, and upon a curriculum which 
has been constructed by a technique that 
has studied life as it is rather than by 
predicting life as it is likely to become. 

Before attempting the formulation of a 
constructive program, it is well that we 
face a possible danger as a result of the 
depression. In times of chaos, the usual 
and most natural recourse is a policy of re- 
trenchment, conservatism, and a reversal 
of direction. That is to say, too often the 
state of chaos results in a loss of courage 
and the feeling of necessity for returning 
to older standards from which we have 
emerged. While the latter may have been 
possible and in some cases desirable in simi- 
lar situations in the past, it is not true at 
present. We cannot return to older stand- 
ards because American life is not what it 
used to be. The latter has changed its 
complexion more rapidly in the last ten 


years than during the preceding half cen- 
tury. For education to return to a state 
that was consistent with American life ten 
years ago would be silly; moreover, it 
would be disastrous. The only course in 
this instance is to accept the fact that 
American life will never again be composed 
of elements which characterized it until 
recently ; instead, it will be urban rather 
than rural; industrial and commercial 
rather than agricultural ; specialized rather 
than general; economic as well as social. 
For these reasons it is necessary to re- 
construct our educational system in accord- 
ance with needs and activities of life as 
they are likely to become within the gen- 
eration of those now attending our public 
schools. 

The reconstruction will, the writer be- 
lieves, develop along three interrelated 
lines: first, a systematic study will be made 
of present social and economic conditions 
in order to determine the nature of life as 
it is lived here and now; second, the basic 
institutions will need to project them- 
selves into the near future to predict what 
changes will take place in life conditions; 
third, emphasis of training must be placed 
upon the development of an integrated 
personality that will be able to meet pres- 
ent and future conditions of human en- 
vironment. 

Great strides have been made in the first 
ease. Curriculum revision has proceeded 
rapidly to recognize the nature of child 
activities and relate them directly with life. 
School practice, however, has operated on 
the belief that these activities will serve 
their purposes if they are conducive to nat- 
ural growth, purposeful in their planning, 
and provide for the exercise of mental and 
physical skills. The writer feels that, 
worthy as this advance has been, the activi- 
ties must be selected upon another basis— 
that which will include those specific ad- 
justments, habits, facts, and skills which 
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actually do aid individuals in life. Each 
one must meet the criteria of a new set of 
values. Thus, effective codperation today 
is more necessary than individual compe- 
tition; habits of research and experimen- 
tation are of more importance than acqui- 
sition of facts in and of themselves; the 
facing of reality, no matter how painful, 
is more important than false idealism ; pro- 
vision must be made for success, for situa- 
tions requiring judgment and reasoning; 
concrete doing is of more value than ab- 
stract problems. 

In connection with the second point of 
departure, certain important factors will 
demand consideration in the proposed pro- 
gram. First, the determination by each so- 
cial institution of the direction in which 
it will be going for the coming decade. 
Second, the best minds from each group 
will then need to integrate the respective 
interests and coérdinate all efforts in a co- 
operative movement toward the welding 
together of a composite American life in 
the future. Third, it must be recognized 
as the task of education to select its ob- 
jectives, build its curriculum, and train 
children in the essentials of suecessful liv- 
ing for the integrated life which will be 
found to be most probable. Fourth, a new 
function of education will be, in due course 
of time, the assumption of a position of 
leadership which it has never enjoyed ; and 
through it the future citizens of the coun- 
try will be definitely trained in techniques 
of vision and prediction which will assure 
us of that personal leadership necessary 
for national progress and prosperity. 

The first named above, that of determin- 
ing the direction in which each institution 
is moving, will need to be done by the 
leaders in each of the respective fields. 
This can only occur when each institution 
shakes off the shackles of tradition, and 
when it looks forward with vision, courage, 
and confidence instead of backward toward 


a formerly successful tradition. It is just 
as important that the church know what 
its future will be and what reorganization 
will be required as it is for the state to re. 
evaluate its status. The family needs to 
work out a more successful basis of or. 
ganization founded upon standards that 
will endure. The conditions already listed 
are forcing industry to reorganize itself, 
and the success and the spirit with whieh 
the reorganization takes place will deter. 
mine whether or not that institution will 
be stabilized; and the degree of stabiliza. 
tion will indicate the direction and the 
nature of that institution. The important 
thing, as far as we are concerned, is that 
every institution does, through the leader. 
ship of its best minds, determine what 
American life is to be; what its position 
will be in that life; and how it may best 
cooperate with all of the other institutions 
in an effort constructively to contribute 
to the whole plan. It is not enough that 
each one of these institutions agrees to 
cooperate ; it is absolutely essential that the 
integration as reflected in the people which 
it influences be adapted to the new enviror- 
ment into which those individuals are 
thrown. Thus, education will contribute 
not only to the development of the inii- 
vidual as an efficient citizen in the politi- 
cal sense of the term, but it will encourage 
his spiritual growth as well. His artistic 
life will be mightily enriched; his voca- 
tional training will make it possible for 
him to fit into the new society; and his 
home life will be of such a nature that it 
will have the assurance of high morals, 
stability, compatibility, and happiness. 
How is all this to be accomplished? The 
writer proposes a technique which is % 
simple, although extremely extensive, as is 
consistent with the size and the nature of 
this great problem. He suggests the Na 
tional Conference Plan. By means of it, 
each agency or institution will meet 4% 
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an institution with all phases of its work 
represented. It will be necessary for the 
representatives to set aside personal preju- 
dices (and this is possible, provided the 
best minds are selected), and that a con- 
erete and serious effort be made in the 
interest of a common cause to agree upon a 
program of activity which will actually op- 
erate in harmony with expected life condi- 
tions of the immediate future. It will 
enable each group to retain its identity, 
and it will codrdinate with that of the 
other institutions. The remarkable thing 
about this first suggestion is that attempts 
have already been made by the church, by 
industry, and by education to accomplish 
these ends. Each one has within the last 
year or two had one or more national con- 
ferences in which efforts have been made to 
see what points could be listed that all 
could agree upon. Whatever hope remains 
for the stabilization of the family and the 
reformation of present-day politics is un- 
certain at best, but much can be done with 


them by the pressure to be brought to bear 
upon them by each of the other institutions. 


Having determined the direction in 
which it will probably go, each institution 
would then send its best minds (and by 
this expression it means those minds that 
are motivated by wisdom rather than ora- 
tory or influence) to a national confer- 
ence. An excellent example to follow 
would be the recent White House confer- 
ence on children’s health. The purpose 
would be to harmonize the respective ef- 
forts and to weld them into a framework 
which in time would influence the trend 
of American life toward the objectives 
which have been determined. These ob- 
jectives, of course, would be those most 
conducive to the welfare of the program of 
the people at large. This solution is easier 
to propose than to accomplish, it is recog- 
nized. However, if such a conference did 
nothing more, it would show clearly that 


American life is suffering because of the 
insufficiency and the inconsistency of each 
institution in playing its part. The spotlight 
would be thrown upon each one. Justifica- 
tion for existing conditions or progress in 
each one would have to be made. It would 
be no longer possible for each institution to 
divorce itself from life as a whole, and set 
up a program founded upon tradition, em- 
bodying a preservation of obsolete ideals. 
It would be forced to face the conditions 
which each of the institutions would at- 
tempt to forecast, and there would be a 
wholesome and constructive series of re- 
sponsibilities and adjustments which would 
be very reciprocal in effect. Thus, industry 
would predict its future; the church, fam- 
ily, state, and school would all predict their 
futures. There can be no doubt that the 
industrial future will have the greatest ef- 
fect upon American life. Since the com- 
plexion inevitably will be changed, the 
other institutions could no longer find a 
position of conservatism tenable. The meas- 
ure of effectiveness for such an institution 
as the church, for example, would depend 
upon the latter’s adaptability to the new 
conditions and the progress which it could 
make in developing a spiritual and religious 
life commensurate with those conditions. 

At first, in these negotiations the school 
will need to be largely an interested spec- 
tator. It can do little until the other in- 
stitutions have crystallized their thinking 
into a constructive and dynamic program. 
As these conferences continue from year 
to year, education will sense the changes 
that are taking place in American life and 
be able to utilize the trends which will 
then influence the curriculum to be built 
and the type of integrated personality 
which will be most successful in the new 
environment. In other words, each institu- 
tion will play its part in the development 
of a unified and integrated American life. 
This life will become the environment in 
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which people will live and strive. As the 
training institution, it is education’s task 
to reconstruct its system so that its prod- 
ucts will be able to function effectively 
therein. There is a natural, although some- 
what inferred, implication in the function 
of the school; that is, that through its bet- 
ter training of the leaders in our society, 
they will in turn have a direct and con- 
structive effect upon American life also. 
The third and by far the most impor- 
tant direction of the reconstruction will be 
toward the proper integration of the indi- 
vidual personality. Here again we have 
made a beginning in educational concept, 
but our attack has been from the wrong 
direction. We have assumed that natural 
growth ‘‘under proper guidance’’ would 
give the required results. The weak spot 
has been in the ‘‘guidance,’’ and the seat 
of difficulty therein has been confusion and 
ignorance of the essentials of successful 
negotiation of the problems of life. This 


has been most natural; because in spite of 


the best thinking which has indicated that 
the child shall be the center of reference, 
tradition has forced us to retain content 
as a basis. Whether or not we lack insight 
or courage, we look forward with anticipa- 
tion to the time when Walter Lippmann’s 
prophecy will have become a reality. He 
says, with characteristic brilliance, ‘‘The 
acids of modernity will have eaten away 
the shells of tradition.’’ 

There was a time when children, by 
growing normally and meeting the chance 
problems and situations of youth, could 
develop enough ability at adaptation suc- 
cessfully to meet the exigencies of life. 
That time is rapidly passing. Those who, 
again largely by chance, were fortunate 
enough to develop a sufficient amount of 
that intangible quality of adaptability have 
become by process of selection the leaders 
of today. They are successful, but only 
because they have acquired those rare char- 


acteristics and abilities which have enabled 
them to conquer the problems of life. 
Their personalities have been well-rounded, 
or specialized, or integrated in such a fash. 
ion that the inevitable struggles of life are 
successfully mastered. What are those 
mysterious abilities or properties which 
have made them leaders? An analysis wil] 
reveal, besides innate abilities, such traits 
as courage, confidence, capacity for indus. 
try, well-organized lives, wholesome atti- 
tudes, satisfying hobbies, individual inter. 
ests, avocations, a spirit of altruism, emo- 
tional stability, good sportsmanship, the 
thrill of a challenge, a broad view of life, 
spiritual and artistic appreciations, and 
the like. Such men usually have a back- 
ground of art or music or literature. In- 
variably, they have referred their activi- 
ties to a well-defined set of higher values 
of life. They usually are pleasant, ‘‘big,” 
kindly, tolerant, and approachable. Their 
poise, speech, abilities command respect. 
To mention their responsibility and de- 
pendability would be superfluous. 

A glance at our school program today 
shows us that we do not place the above 
attributes as first considerations. Instead, 
we offer children a mass of cultural con- 
tent, or natural but chance activity or tra- 
ditional knowledge; we claim some credit 
for discovering heritage of special inter- 
ests and abilities with which most of our 
children are endowed, after which we 
promptly neglect to develop them; and we 
repress and punish children when they get 
into ‘‘disciplinary”’’ difficulties instead of 
allowing them to exercise their judgment 
in making adjustments. Education has, in 
short, lost sight of its greatest opportunity. 
Instead of providing rules and adminis- 
trative machinery for the avoidance by 
children of ‘‘situations’’ of life, it should 
so build its curriculum and activities that 
situations will arise. It is only through 
meeting the latter—and _successfully— 
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that growth may take place. But, more 
than that, these situations should be so 
selected that in meeting them the child 
will learn the elements of successful living 
which will permanently integrate his per- 
sonality. Responsibility learned by a child 
while acting as a classroom monitor be- 
comes inlaid in his makeup and displays 
itself later. The writer suggests that ac- 
tivities of children should be chosen to con- 
tain the practice or development of those 
characteristics which are to be found in 
individuals who have become successful 
leaders—and which are therefore necessary 
to life in a complex world. And they must 
be selected; they cannot be left to chance. 

These three foundation stones are inter- 
related. We must accept life as it is today 
and train the individual to meet its condi- 
tions. Further, the essential elements of 
success must be built into personalities of 
children; and they must be cultivated in 
the soil of actual situations in such a way 
that experience rather than knowledge and 


skills will be basic. If the future can be pre- 
dicted with accuracy, personality building 
should be designed to meet those needs. 
By way of summary, the depression has 
brought about a condition of unrest and 
chaos in our national and individual lives. 


Its effects have been felt by every institu- 
tion because of lasting and permanent 
changes that have occurred. These changes 
preclude any hope that we might entertain 
of returning to any previous set of ideals, 
objectives, or conditions. Retrenchment 
or reversal of form is therefore imprac- 
ticable. It is necessary to reconstruct our 
institutions to meet a life which has seen a 
phenomenal change in the last decade and 
which will have even a more rapid change 
in the years to come. 

In order to meet the adjustment success- 
fully, it is necessary to codrdinate the ef- 
forts of all our institutions toward an in- 
tegrated life that will give individuals the 
best opportunities for growth and develop- 
ment. The proposal that is suggested is the 
development of the national conference 
plan for the development of an integrated 
program. This planning will be effected 
as a result of the determination by predic- 
tion of what American life in its respective 
phases will become. It will be the task of 
education so to construct its system of 
training that children will not only live 
most efficiently here and now, but that their 
personalities will be integrated so as best to 
meet the conditions of life that they are 
likely to find in a few years to come. 











UNITS OF WORK AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Bess GoopYKOoNTz 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Units of work vary in practically every 
particular. In purpose, in content, in 
method, in emphasis, in form, in length, 
in all these characteristics wide differences 
are apparent. Little agreement is to be 
found on characteristics which ought to 
be present in a unit of work, although it 
must be true that the characteristics or 
qualities in a sense express the author’s 
philosophy of education. Furthermore, 
these varying characteristics must make a 
great deal of difference to the individual, 
since they indicate what he is to learn and 
how he is to learn it. This article will at- 
tempt to select a few rather common types 
of units of work and suggest what hap- 
pens to individual students in using these 
units. 

To begin with, there is the unit of work 
initiated or, more likely, accepted whole- 
heartedly by the class. It may be a unit 
of work in fractions, in appreciation, in 
outlining, in writing poems, in punctuating 
sentences, in building boats, in studying 
maps, in local history, or in giving a party. 
The distinguishing characteristic is not the 
subject matter, but the fact that in this 
ease the class acts almost as an individual. 
A problem or an end is decided upon, plans 
are made, bits of the large problem are 
chipped off day by day, and the final goal 
is approached by the class in concerted ac- 
tion. One day’s work may consist of lo- 
eating material; another day the class may 
write the first act of a play; and still 
other days may be devoted to discussions 
and reports. But the point is that the unit 
is a class enterprise, and individual activity 


is secondary to the common end. When 
one is done, all are done, and achievements 
are often stated in terms of what the group 
accomplished. 

An example of such a class unit is the 
study of Japan reported by a third grade 
in a progressive public school system. In 
this unit the class decided to learn enough 
about Japan to be able to broadcast a 
radio program. To do this required a 
great deal of reading, considerable discus- 
sion, location of material, writing of stories 
and poems, selection and practice of songs, 
judging of products, oral reading—in fact, 
many pleasant and desirable activities oc- 
curred. When the unit was completed the 
class had presented a make-believe radio 
broadeast which was an interesting sum- 
mary of information and impressions of 
life in Japan. 

Now, what happens to the individual in 
this type of unit? Of course there is no 
such person as ‘‘the individual,’’ but we 
may select one at random and ascribe to 
him some of the possibilities. When the 
decision was made to study Japan he may 
or may not have agreed with the majority 
that Japan was the next proper study. 
What the folks at home and the newspapers 
and the movies were concerned about just 
then would have considerable weight with 
him. But he joins the popular movement. 
At someone’s suggestion it is decided to 
broadcast a program about Japan. He 
approves of this, let us say. Radio is one 
of his hobbies. But very soon he discovers 
that the broadcast is not to be a real one; 
nevertheless it will be fun for a while. 
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When he discovers, however, that this 
make-believe program won’t come off for 
along time, and that getting ready for it 
involves a good many onerous labors, he 
begins to be doubtful. He has been en- 
couraged to do his bit toward making the 
whole creditable. If his contribution is 
good it is used; if not, he can try on the 
next. There may be opportunity for in- 
dividual interests, but these can not stray 
too far or the program will not be finished. 
He discovers this when he suggests that the 
class model a Japanese house as they had 
modeled a Dutch house the year before. 
It would be interesting, he suggests, to 
see how they compare. But the other mem- 
bers of the class explain that this sort of 
thing can’t be done in a radio program, 
and the plan is rejected. He understands 
this, and accommodatingly writes a poem 
instead, which he is permitted to read for 
the class’s approval. It doesn’t turn out 
to be good enough for the radio program, 
but it was fun trying. 

Other individuals react in various ways 
as the unit proceeds on to the polished 
radio program. There are a good many 
elements of value in this type of unit, both 
from the standpoint of class accomplish- 
ment and from the individual learner’s 
point of view. In a codperative project 
success is almost sure to crown the class’s 
efforts and the individual will share the 
satisfaction of this success. Too, he will 
have taken part in a variety of activities 
achieving varying degrees of completion 
and quality in his products. Some may 
have been accepted and used; others were 
hot good enough, but he himself will have 
helped to set the standard. He will have 
helped to map out the successive steps in 
the unit and will have had some of his 
ideas prevail and others fail to register. 

Weaknesses in this type of unit are pos- 
sible but not unavoidable. It often pro- 
vides a chatty, agreeable, busy time, not 


too studious, serious, or fussy about the 
details of subject matter. It causes little 
embarrassment to the individual if his in- 
dividual failures to be enthusiastic, codp- 
erative, original, right, or outstanding are 
not noticed. Since the unit is a class move- 
ment it is possible, and many persons think 
fairly common, for the individual to move 
along pleasantly and untouched in this sort 
of class enterprise without actually doing 
any one thing seriously. The little fourth 
grade girl’s account of a day in school is 
apropos. She said, ‘‘In science we talk 
about the flowers we see in the parks; in 
history we read and tell stories about the 
early settlers; in hygiene we hear about the 
milk fairy; in language we tell original 
stories. But I don’t like arithmetic; we 
have to do our own work there.”’ 
Another type of unit from the stand- 
point of its effect upon the individual is 
that in which the class initiates a new 
study, analyzes the problems, decides what 
has to be done, and then distributes the 
responsibility to individual members of the 
class for the actual solution of the prob- 
lems. It is as though the first three and 
the last of Dewey’s steps in the complete 
act of thinking were taken by the class, 
the actual solutions being provided by in- 
dividuals. This type may be illustrated by 
a unit for sixth grade reported in the Ala- 
bama State course of study. Some member 
of a class brought a strange bird to school, 
one with which no one in the class was 
familiar. In identifying the bird and find- 
ing out something about where it came 
from and how it lived, it was discovered 
that there were a good many birds native 
to that community with which the children 
were not familiar. The pupils decided that 
it would be worth while to find out how 
many different birds actually did live 
there. . Accordingly they started out to do 
two things: first, to discover all the birds 
which lived in that section of the coun- 
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try; and second, to take a census of the 
birds which were bred on the school 
campus. A number of different activities 
were suggested, such as making charts, 
writing descriptive paragraphs of the birds, 
locating and identifying new bird nests, 
and so on. After the jobs were listed the 
individual members of the class were as- 
signed to take charge of certain parts of the 
study, and it was decided that periodical 
reports should be made to show what prog- 
ress was accomplished. 

In other schools a unit started in this 
way is broken up into committee assign- 
ments as reported in Maguire’s Group- 
Study Plan. A series of new history as- 
signments from New Britain, Connecticut, 
implies that the ability to work in com- 
mittee is something quite different from 
individual accomplishment, as indeed it is. 

Now, what happens to the individual in 
this type of unit study? Selecting one at 
random, we pick a boy who already knows 
most of the birds common in his neighbor- 
hood. He can name them, he knows what 
they like to eat, where they nest, and so 
on; but he has read Chapman’s Travels of 
Birds and he is curious to know whether 
any of the native birds migrate, where they 
go, when they may be expected to return, 
and whether Alabama is a winter home for 
some species. He takes that as his part 
of the study, and works quite inde- 
pendently. Another individual knows few 
birds, but is acquainted at first hand with 
the locations of the new nests. He will 
work on that part of the study. And so 
with other individuals. Each one must do 
some one thing, completely, and well. 

From the standpoint of the values de- 
rived by individuals, this type of unit 
seems to have much to commend it. It has 
the advantage of a common purpose, a 
group impetus, a reason for expending 
one’s best effort, the incentive of a time 
limit, and the necessity of reporting back 


to the group—a driving incentive with 
which all of us adults are familiar. A pos. 
sible weakness is that in a class of ordinary 
size adequate guidance for so many and go 
varied individual activities may not be 
available. 

Still a third type of unit from the stand. 
point of the individual’s participation js 
that in which the individual attacks a unit 
of work as a personal responsibility. He 
may be one of several or the only one work. 
ing on a certain problem, but he will do 
it in his own way and at his own rate. In 
this scheme units are usually planned as 
guide sheets, job sheets, contracts, or other 
forms of individual assignments. They 
vary in many respects, particularly in the 
important aspect of initiating the new 
study. Some of them proceed on the as. 
sumption that there are bodies of content, 
important skills, and desirable experiences 
on the value of which there is common 
agreement. The honest and logical pro- 
cedure in organizing them for the individ- 
ual units of work is to define them, show 
their worth, indicate ways of using them. 
The curriculum workers who act on this 
assumption turn out units of work of the 
job sheet type. One such unit reads, 
‘“Would you like to see how the tussock 
caterpillar grows? The story on page 4 
will tell you how to do it. It will tell you 
how to rid your trees of the worms. An- 
swer the questions at the end of the story. 
Look at the answers for lesson 5 to see if 
you read correctly.’’ This method relies 
on the stimulation of a hard job to be done. 

Other units for individual use start out 
with problems, with challenges, with lea‘- 
ing questions, and so on, calculated to de- 
velop the feeling of having set oneself a 
worth-while task. For example, social sci- 
ence units in Cicero, Illinois, begin with a 
problem, a paragraph of questions headed 
‘Ask Yourself,’’ notebook work, and 3 
series of ‘‘Extra Things to Do.’’ The 
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Highland Park guide sheets in social sci- 
ence include the headings, ‘‘Aims,”’ 
“Things for All Pupils to Do,’’ ‘‘Prob- 
lems,’’ and ‘‘Tests.’’ The units in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, consist of a series of chal- 
lenges, progressively difficult. In New 
Britain, Connecticut, the units in history 
try in the first paragraph to do two things: 
first, to show the connection between the 
new unit and past experience, and, sec- 
ond, to state the new problems. Whether 
the individual student accepts these prob- 
lems as being his own depends very largely 
on the salesmanship of the curriculum 
writer. 

Suppose the individual student does rec- 
ognize the reasonableness and worth of the 
problem or challenge. He starts to work— 
the start is mapped out for him. There are 
books to be read, words to be looked up, 
answers to questions to be written. Number 
16 says to draw a picture; number 17 says 
to plan a report; number 18 suggests mak- 
ing a model; number 19 calls for a sum- 
mary. It becomes a sort of race with him- 
self; on and on he goes, until suddenly he 
is through. Possibly he didn’t realize he 
had just about become a master of the 
whole subject; he only knew how many 
questions or directions were left. When he 
is through he may be justifiably proud. He 
has done a great deal of work; he has 
solved many problems along the way; he 
has tested his own products. Sometimes 
we may wonder whether the reward is the 
“throughness’’ or whether it is the tri- 
umphs along the way. 

From the standpoint of developing indi- 
vidual initiative, responsibility, resource- 
fulness, perseverance, judgment, high 
standards of attainment, this type of ac- 
tivity seems to have decided merit. In 
theory it is at the exactly opposite end of 
the seale from the first type mentioned in 
which the class itself was the individual 

* Educational Method, April, 1932, p. 426. 


and the class progressed as an individual. 
It has inherent weaknesses, too, in that 
there is the necessity of making prelimi- 
nary provisions for individuals to go at 
their own rate. This is stated by Miss 
Virginia Fuller of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, as follows: 


Perhaps the greatest disadvantage is the 
handing to pupils problems to solve which they 
have had no choice in selecting. How can a 
pupil do his most active learning in a situa- 
tion for which he has no felt need? This we are 
trying to eliminate by means of an exploratory 
period in which the pupils discover the things 
they need to know. The guide-sheet is written 
as a result of their discovered needs.* 


Another weakness is the difficulty in- 
volved in getting a group together for the 
purpose of providing group stimulus. If 
the individual unit method is literally car- 
ried out the chance is small of finding a 
group of individuals all ready for consulta- 
tion on a common problem. There is the 
difficulty, too, of providing repetition 
sufficient to fix important facts or ques- 
tioning enough to prevent premature de- 
cisions. 

There is probably no possibility or de- 
sirability of agreeing upon the definition of 
a unit or even upon the elements which 
constitute one. It will continue to be vari- 
ously described as a section of subject mat- 
ter involving many related activities and 
as a unit of experience involving much re- 
lated subject matter. On the assumption, 
however, that any reorganization in ad- 
ministration, in curriculum, in method, 
takes place primarily for the benefit of the 
individual learners, we may summarize 
several points which are pertinent in con- 
sidering the individual’s place in the unit 
method. 

First, does the method in use develop 
ability: to see problems, define them, and 
judge of their relative merit? These are 
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times which demand such ability. We are plan a step-by-step attack. Does the unit 
told that education is responsible for pres- method develop this kind of ability? 

ent conditions. Education has developed Third, does the method develop honest} , 
new and better machines, has increased scholarship, faithfulness in details, respect 
production, has stimulated new desires and for exactness in contradistinction to desire 
demands. Will education develop ability to interest or entertain or get through? 
to see, and define, and solve the new prob- Again our present situation shows the fu. 


lems as they come to us? tility of shallow remedies and of remedial 
Second, does the method develop the action which is not based upon facts. 
power of logical analysis? Does it increase It must be admitted that only a few 


6é 


ability to recognize ‘‘steps in a process,’’ types of units have been considered. Pos- 
and to discriminate between things that  sibly the individuals singled out for atten- 
must be done to get the facts and things it tion were not typical. If they have helped 
would be pleasant to do? Present condi- to focus attention on the question of the 
tions—economic and social—remind us of effect of a method on an individual, they 
the old game of jack-straws, in which we will have served well. And, finally, it 
lifted off a straw here and another there, should be added that the many excellent 
trying to reduce the size of the jumble examples of units available from public 
without wiggling its structure. To make _ schools indicate that the outcomes listed 
it a good game, some one eventually had to above as desirable are being approached by 
discover the underlying crisscrosses, and an increasing number of schools. 
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SHALL WE RATE TEACHERS? 


CHARLES J. DALTHORP | 
Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, South Dakota . 


The problem of teacher rating has been unsatisfactory under five or six general 
discussed and reviewed many times in the qualities such as personality, professional J © 
past few years. No satisfactory disposi- attitude, classroom management, instruc: J | 
tion has ever been made of the problem, tional skill, and results. These may bef. 
and probably no solution satisfactory to modified to rate each item on a letter orf | 
everyone concerned will ever be made. In number basis. In many places each large § 
some school systems rating plans have been item is broken up into several smaller § - 
devised and discarded as failures after items and each sub-item is rated on the § 
short trials. In other places ratings have same basis as the larger items. Occi- 
been used and pronounced successful at sionally the smaller items are weighted on 
least to a limited degree. a point basis, and the summary rating ar- 

Various types of rating plans are used rived at from the point totals. This type 
in school systems throughout the nation of rating is often tied directly to the salary 
today. The very simplest type rates the schedule with salary increments deter- 
teacher as satisfactory or unsatisfactory at mined from the point totals. One type 
definite periods during the year. Another rates teachers as ‘‘compulsion,’’ ‘‘motiva- 
type rates the teacher as satisfactory or  tion,’’ ‘‘purposing,’’ ete., with explanatory 
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items for each type. Still another type 
gives periodical reports on the teacher, 
written in essay form. 


WHY TEACHER RATING? 


Many school executives use no open or 
direct type of teacher rating. They main- 
tain that as good results and higher effi- 
ciency may be attained in a system with- 
out giving the teacher a direct rating on 
her work. Other executives find that direct 
ratings open to the teacher: 


. Improve teaching. 

. Aid in supervision. 

. Keep the teachers alert and growing. 

. Make teachers conscious of their weak- 
nesses in teaching and offer challenges 
for improvement. 


He Co DS Fe 


Members of boards of education some- 
times ask, Why use teacher rating? They 
will explain that if their employees are 
not satisfactory they replace them with 
employees that are satisfactory, without 
long and detailed notices, ratings, trials, 
and criticisms. Exactly the same thing is 
done in any progressive school system with 
unsatisfactory teachers. <A teacher, like an 
employee, may be satisfactory, she may be 
able to hold her position, establish herself 
in the community as a valuable member of 
society, and may be able to carry on year 
after year without much supervision and 
still produce tolerable results. This is one 
of the places where business and public 
education must differ. It is the duty of 
the supervisor and executive in the modern 
progressive school to do everything possi- 
ble to help the teacher rise to her highest 
level of efficiency by urging her and aiding 
her in the guidance and development of 
her native capacities and abilities. In 
most modern business institutions, this is 
left largely to the initiative of the em- 
ployee. 

Rating plans of any type are not popular 
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the first year or two of their use. Older 
teachers, who have become well established 
in a system, are often a bit chagrined at 
the results of the first ratings and, like the 
Irish mule, would rather kick a while be- 
fore deciding to go to work. Perhaps at 
times the ratings are made too much on a 
personal basis. Sometimes the rating is 
too general to be fair and practicable. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, has used sev- 
eral types of open teacher ratings during 
the past seven years, and has finally ar- 
rived at a plan that has proved satisfactory. 
The original plan was a modification of the 
Strayer-Engelhardt teacher rating system. 
Tt was not definite or complete enough to 
be of much value in teacher improvement 
and was discarded after two years of 
service. This was followed by a general 
essay rating. An example of one of the 
general ratings that came from this plan 
follow : 


Miss X 

Miss X has demonstrated to my satisfaction 
that she is a good addition to the faculty of the 
Aberdeen schools. Her classroom work has been 
good. I have found her pupils interested and 
making satisfactory progress. She has taken a 
keen interest in individual problems within her 
classes, and is apparently thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the young folks in her work. She has 
handled a difficult homeroom exceedingly well, 
and has interested it in school problems such as 
codperative government, school banking and co- 
operation. If there is one thing Miss X lacks, it 
is self-confidence. 


This example indicates that the rating 
was of no real value either to the executive 
or to the teacher. This was followed by a 
rating on several qualities such as: personal 
characteristics, professional qualities, class- 
room management, etc., with necessary sub- 
divisions marked on a satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory basis. The difficulty with this 
rating was that it was too easy to reach the 
satisfactory level without indications of 
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REPORT ON TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


General Rating 1 2 3 4 5 


ABERDEEN CITY SCHOOLS, ABERDEEN, S, D. 


NN acaba lin nsbnianeneannienencannendenesiedimammidins 
QUALITIES IN EFFICIENT TEACHING 





I. Personal Characteristics 


Appearance and manner 





. Attitude toward life 








. Habits of promptness, industry and accuracy 
Health. 





. Initiative and resourcefulness. 





. Interest in and sympathy toward children 
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Voice 
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SUMMARY RATING 
Il. Professional Qualities 





. Professional interest and growth 





Cooperati 





Knowledge and application of child psychology 





. Knowledge of subject matter. 





Educational initiative 





. Growth in power. 
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SUMMARY RATING 
III. Classroom Management 
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. Control technique 
B. Routine work 
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Care of physical equip t ini bentinvabeabincecenst 








SUMMARY RATING 
IV. Instructional Skill or Technique in Teaching 





. Objectives or goals for teaching defined clearly 





. Skill in organizing subject matter and assembling material 





Skill in utilizing the interests, needs and abilities of the children 





Skill in guiding and directing the learning activities of child 





Ability in using good technique in the general teaching p dures. 








. Skillin measuring the progress of children 
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» Skillin analyzing his teaching to see where it may be improved 





SUMMARY RATING 
V. Results with Children 





Pupil cooperation in school activities 
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Improvement in children’s ability in thinking 
Improved habits of study and attention 





Desirable socia) devel t 








Improvement in subject matter achie t. 
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SUMMARY RATING 



































strengths or weaknesses. It placed too 
many teachers on a common level regard- 
less of merit. 

This plan was discarded for the plan 
now in use, which was organized and devel- 
oped by a committee composed of teachers 
and supervisors. 

To supplement the rating sheet a hand- 
book was issued to explain each quality of 
good teaching. This was done to improve 
teaching and help in making the rating 
more objective. An example of the ex- 
planations for appearance and manner un- 
der personal characteristics follows: 


1. Do I set a good example for my pupils in the 
matter of posture? Is it such that I am able 
to command attention and respect at all 
times? 

2. Am I always clean and neat as to person and 

dress? 

. Do I wear what is suitable for the occasion? 

4. Do I dress tastefully and attractively? Do I 

give any consideration to the positive appeal 
that my choice of clothing may make to the 
esthetic sense of the child? 

. Do my taste and manners indicate a good 

cultural background? 

6. Do I show at all times a sincere, friendly, 

and courteous manner? 

. Do my neatness, dress, posture, and manner 

influence my pupils by (1) increasing their 

tendency to seek my companionship, (2) 
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helping to gain sympathy, (3) increasing 

their efforts to work for a common end? 
The same thing was done with every other 
item. 

The rating of teaching ability is made 
on a scale of five points. The points estab- 
lish these levels of ability: 


—_ 


. Distinctly outstanding. 

2. Commendable with power for growth. 
3. Average; satisfactory. 

4. Below average; improvement urged. 
5. Unsatisfactory. 


After two years of trial with the rating, 
it has shown many of the inherent weak- 
nesses of every rating. However, it has 
been pronounced on the whole a success 
and will be continued. It has been found 
valuable for the following reasons: It has 
aided supervisors in locating points of 
strength and weakness in the teaching 
groups. Through the use of the explana- 
tory items teachers have been able to 
analyze and evaluate their own work 
critically and discover the merits and de- 
fects in their own practices. It has given 


administrative officials information con- 
cerning the general efficiency of teachers. 
It has contributed to teacher growth. It 
has given the teacher a written evaluation 
of her work at stated intervals. 





BUILDING AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Maseu BE. Simpson 


Director, Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, New York 


INSTRUCTION IMPROVED THROUGH 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


Curriculum building as an aid to the 
improvement of instruction now has be- 
come a country-wide movement in educa- 
tion. Plans and policies for revising the 
former curriculum, considerably different 
though they may be, all revolve around a 
common purpose—that of adjusting and 
adapting teaching more nearly to meet 
modern life interests and needs. 

In the period of years since the curric- 
ulum revision movement has been gaining 
momentum, most commendable results have 
been achieved in centers where the work 
has been carried on in an intensive way. 
School people who are endeavoring to give 
careful thought to the innumerable prob- 
lems of curriculum building continue to 
regard with increasing admiration and re- 
spect the work recently done by pioneers 
in the field. They have blazed the trail for 
those who follow and have contributed 
much through their practical approach to 
the problem. 


PRELIMINARY STEPS IN OUR CURRICULUM 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


For the past nine years we have been 
engaged in our school system upon a de- 
tailed study of many problems connected 
with curriculum revision. At the begin- 
ning considerable time was spent upon a 
local survey of existing conditions in the 
school system as a whole. This survey led 
to an analytical study of the modern test- 
ing movement. As a result, much objective 


evidence was obtained that indicated the 
need for changed procedures in curricu- 
lum content and teaching techniques as 
well. 


THE REVISED CURRICULUM IN USE 


Actual work upon the building of a re- 
organized curriculum for the elementary 
schools of Rochester began in 1928. In 
September, 1929, seven elementary schools 
only began the experience of trying out the 
revised curriculum then only partially 
formulated. During the past two years the 
work has been continued to the point where 
now all elementary schools of the system 
are using the completely modified curricu- 
lum as a teaching guide in the Kindergarten 
and Grades I-VI inclusive. 

During this time also countless numbers 
of changes have been made in the first 
draft used originally in the group of seven 
schools. The revised curriculum now be- 
ing employed represents the second revi- 
sion and we do not regard the present edi- 
tion as in any way final. Since our work 
has been in the nature of a codperative en- 
terprise a large number of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, directors, and others 
concerned with the educational program of 
our system have had an active part in the 
work. 

This article will give major considera- 
tion to the present form of the revised cur- 
riculum for the elementary schools. The 
administrative and supervisory procedures 
gradually developed in the elementary 
schools during the period of the past nine 
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years have been presented in a former ar- 
ticle. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


The four major objectives toward which 
the elementary schools of Rochester are 
working have become the controlling influ- 
ence in our curriculum building program. 
These objectives deal with experiences in 
learning in the fields of the Social Rela- 
tionships, Health, Mastery of the Tools of 
Learning, and Appreciation of the Fine 
and Practical Arts.” 


THE FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF THE 
REVISED CURRICULUM 


The elementary schools of our system 
are organized into two administrative 
units: the Kindergarten-Primary Unit, 
which includes the Kindergarten and 
Grades I-III inclusive; and the Elemen- 
tary Grade Unit composed of Grades 
IV-VI inclusive. For the convenience of 
teachers in these units the revised curricu- 
lum is contained in four books now in 
mimeograph form only. In the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Unit one book deals with 
Social Relations, the second with Health 
and Nature, the third with the Tools of 
Learning, and the fourth with the Fine 
and Practical Arts. A group of four cor- 
responding books contain the curriculum 
for the Elementary Grade Unit. The char- 
acteristic features in the organization of 
each of the four books is outlined briefly. 

Since four major objectives point the 
way for teaching in the elementary school, 
the subjects contributing directly to these 
objectives are grouped in relation to them. 
The book featuring the major objective, 
the Social Relations, contains the course of 


study in Geography and History. In the 
book on the objective, Health and Nature, 
are found the courses of study in Health 
Education and Natural Science. The book 
dealing with the objective of Mastering the 
Tool Subjects is devoted to English, Read- 
ing, Spelling, Handwriting, and Arithme- 
tie. The Fine and Practical Arts Objec- 
tive is concerned with Literature, Music, 
Art, and their allied courses. 

In our revised curriculum the subjects 
of English, Reading, Spelling, Geography, 
History, Art, Music, ete., are retained but 
the subject matter content pertaining to 
each subject is interwoven with that of all 
other subjects. This is done in such a way 
that each makes its contribution to the field 
of the Social Relations. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY IN EACH SUBJECT 


The form of organization of the revised 
curriculum has been made possible because 
all lines of subject matter content have 
been under revision at the same time. In 
the past it generally was the custom to re- 
vise a single course of study at a time. 
This defeated any attempt to bring about 
greater unity among all courses. In school 
systems where the rebuilding of the entire 
curriculum can be undertaken, there are 
limitless opportunities for the development 
of a curriculum that has unity in its pur- 
poses and content. 


CENTERS OF INTEREST 


The principle of integration functions 
throughout the entire curriculum. The 
core of the curriculum is found in the field 
of the Social Relations. In order to em- 
ploy this principle of integration, centers 
of interest have been established for each 
grade. They belong to the Social Rela- 


*See ‘Curriculum Revision Program in the Elementary Schools of Rochester,’?’ New York State 


Education, April, 1932. 


*Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1929, 
Chapter IV, ‘*What Are the Objectives of Elementary Education?’’ by Herbert S. Weet, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
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tionship field and, therefore, establish the 
foundation for the integration of the con- 
tent of all subjects. The centers of inter- 
est for each grade are as follows: 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY UNIT 


Kindergarten—Home and School Interests 

Kindergarten or Preprimary Grade—Neighbor- 
hood Interests 

First Grade B—Our City 

First Grade A—Places Near Our City, The 
Farm 

Second Grade B—Our Need for Food, Clothing, 
and Shelter 

Second Grade A—Children of Other Countries 

Third Grade B—The World in Which We Live 

Third Grade A—Ways in Which People in Dif- 
ferent Parts of the World Help Each Other 


ELEMENTARY GRADE UNIT 


Fourth Grade B—Rochester, Its Service to Peo- 
ple at Home and Abroad 

Fourth Grade A—Our State, New York State 

Fifth Grade B—Our Nation, the United States 

Fifth Grade A—Neighbors of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere 

Sixth Grade B—Neighbors in Europe and Aus- 
tralia 


Sixth Grade A—Our World Relationships 
Through Our Neighbors of the East and of 
the West 


In order that the principle of integra- 
tion may function in a practical way, all 
courses of study pertaining to the four ob- 
jectives are organized in relation to five 
sections. These sections always appear in 
each course of study in the same order, 
thereby, simplifying the use of the courses 
for the teacher. These sections are: 


1. Suggested Activities 

All realms of experience contribute to 
this section. Each so-called subject makes 
its specific contribution at each grade level. 
The section dealing with activities, there- 
fore, is a composite of the entire curricu- 


lum. It appears first in each of the four 
books and is identical in all of them. 


2. Standards of Attainment 


Specific standards of attainment have 
been developed in each subject for each 
grade. They assist the teacher and pupil 
to estimate individual growth in habits, at- 
titudes, skills, appreciations and knowl- 
edge. They are cumulative in character, 
building by definite steps from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. Considera- 
tion is given to individual differences 
among pupils through the establishment of 
minimum attainments for all children and 
additional attainments for those who are 
capable of achieving them. 

In addition to the attainment the ele- 
ments that are inherent in a subject are 
analyzed and presented as a guide to the 
teacher in the form of a chart under the 
title, ‘‘Progressive Steps in the Growth of 
the Subject.’’ A chart of this type is pro- 
vided in each subject. It assists the teacher 
to locate instantly the intrinsic values of 
the subject as they develop step by step 
from one grade to the next. 


3. Subject Matter Units 

In so far as it is practicable to do so, the 
content of the various subjects is organized 
into units. In general these units relate 
directly to the center of interest for the 
grade. In this way the principle of in- 
tegration functions throughout the cur- 
riculum. Each subject thus serves as a 
means instead of an end in itself. At the 
point, however, where this principle of in- 
tegration tends to become forced and im- 
practical it is discontinued. Processes are 
included where they are regarded as fun- 
damental in the child’s mastery of neces- 
sary skills. 

A “‘Chart of Units of Subject Matter’’ 
has been prepared and printed, and the 
teachers are finding it most helpful in 
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evaluating the relative contribution to be 
made by each subject.® 

Two types of units are provided, Re- 
quired and Optional Units. The Optional 
Units are considered by children only 
where the unit may function to advantage 
as a means of enrichment. 


4. Methods and Processes 


The fourth section in each course deals 
with the technique of teaching the subject. 
Courses of study of an earlier decade gave 
practically no consideration to this impor- 
tant factor in curriculum making. The 
modern curriculum reflects the trend of 
the present, that of a more scientific atti- 
tude toward the technique of teaching. 
This section of our tentative curriculum 
aims to assist teachers in the recognition 
and employment of worth-while teaching 
procedures. 


5. Reference and Source Material 


In the final section of each course valu- 
able help is provided for teachers and pu- 
pils in the form of specific references and 
lists of source materials. Detailed con- 
sideration in the curriculum to this ele- 
ment has been as meager in the past as the 


attention formerly given to methods of 
teaching. In the detailed work that we 
have endeavored to do in this connection a 
wide range of material has been included 
for the purpose of enriching and vitalizing 
both teaching and learning. 

The major aspects of our work in cur- 
riculum building are presented briefly as 
one way of meeting the problem of adjust- 
ing and adapting the elementary school 
curriculum to the needs of the present. 
We do not consider that we have reached 
a final solution of this problem. We rec- 
ognize the danger of regarding any cur- 
riculum as a fixed instrument of teaching. 


Our experience in working along these 
lines over a period of several years has 
been invaluable as a means of helping us 
more carefully to evaluate our progress in 
instruction. The changes which we are 
endeavoring to make in going from the old 
order to the new is helping us to make our 
procedures more flexible and better adapted 
to the abilities and needs of the children in 
our school system. Continuous growth 
along these and other lines is most essential 
if we are to meet the needs of the present 
and the immediate future in a more ade- 
quate way. 


* We regret that because of its necessarily large size, we have found it impossible to reproduce this 
chart here.—Editor. 





A SUGGESTED FORMULATION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
CASE STUDIES’ 


FREDERICK L. Patry 
Neuropsychiatrist, State Education Department, Albany, New York 


CasE Stupiges In HicH ScHoo.s’ 
I 


Statement of problem: Truancy, poor school 
work, untruthfulness to father, extreme care- 
lessness in regard to cleanliness and personal 
appearance, frequent absence, excused by com- 
plaints of severe headaches and appendicitis 
pains. 

Agencies on the case: High School 
working through the dean of girls and the at- 
tendance officer, Mr. Roach. Department of 
Health, Dr. Wilson and Miss Elledge. Family 
Welfare, Mrs. Ross, Mrs. Emil Weil, and 
Corinne Weil. 

Home situation: Study of the home revealed 
the following facts: mother dead; three younger 
children—twin girls, and a boy becoming de- 
linquent; father with no regular employment; 
devoted to the children but emotionally unstable. 

Diagnosis: Irregular manner of living prob- 
ably largely responsible for physical condition. 
Home too unattractive to give her any sense of 
pleasure. Older girls of the neighborhood fac- 
tors in establishing habits of truancy. Restless- 
ness and irresponsibility perhaps due to father’s 
instability and lack of sense of security in the 
home. Transition from grades to high school 
caused a temporary break in which she felt 
bound by no affectional ties at school. 

Treatment: Medical examination, followed by 
operation on nose; other symptoms attributed 
to irregular habits of living and perhaps a 
neurotic condition built up by father’s stories 
about mother’s illnesses. We attempted to cor- 
rect this situation by talks about the importance 
of regular habits of eating and sleeping, per- 


sonal hygiene, and by including a foods course 
in her school program.. Effort was made to 
give her a cheerful and hopeful outlook. In 
visits with the father we tried to give him some 
insight into the situation and won his support 
and confidence. 

Through the Family Welfare and Mrs. Weil, 
absolute necessities were provided for the home. 
Mrs. Weil keeps in close contact with the fam- 
ily and feels a great personal interest in 


At school, was made to feel that 
she had friends always ready to help her solve 
any problems. 

Results: Health much improved and more 
careful about personal appearance. Is very 
happy at school, where she has many friends— 
no truancy at all, grades good, interested in 
her work, and likes her teachers. Still needs 
encouragement because of the economic situa- 
tion in her home and her younger brother’s 
difficulties. Comes to me with all of these prob- 
lems. Takes a great pride in having won mem- 
bership on the self-government committee, in 
making all her credits, and in earning a little 
money when she has opportunity to work. Par- 
ticipates in school activities and is interested 
in and helpful with other girls who need as- 
sistance. Expects to finish high school in two 
more years. 


II 
For many days a noticeably growing reticent 
attitude, followed by a week of red eyes, a de- 
liberate hesitancy in returning the quarterly re- 
port card, and finally the sobbed-out state- 
ment, “I can’t have my card signed,” furnished 


* For the first part of this article, see the preceding issue of this magazine. 
*The author is indebted to Mr. John O. Chewing, Superintendent of Schools, Evansville, Indiana, 


for permission to use these case studies. 
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me an interesting, yet simple, case. Investiga- 
tion disclosed these facts: The girl was from 
a farm home which was severely affected last 
year by the drought. The parents felt that 
high school was not necessary for a girl. An 
older daughter had just married. Help in the 
home was needed. The parents had given their 
consent for the girl to come to » pro- 
vided she did assigned tasks at home daily, 
and, in addition, carried all her school work 
without failing. Failure, to them, meant that 
a student was wasting time. The girl knew 
this attitude and as soon as she realized she 
was failing, she became reticent. 

I immediately talked to her sewing teacher, 
who very gladly codperated in assigning more 
simple work to this girl—work she could do 
and do well. It was interesting to note the 
changed attitude that success brought toward 
her school work and her home-room associates. 
All her work this semester is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

III 


History of case: came to 
last September from , Iilinois. 
is a 10B student and 16 years of age. 


She 
Since 


her mother’s death, thirteen years ago, she has 
made her home with her stepfather, who was 


unkind to her. She decided to seek work in a 
home where she might earn her board and at 
the same time attend school. She came to 
Evansville and found work at a home. 

School reactions: At school her subjects wor- 
ried her. She appeared backward and unable 
to adjust herself to the change. She had no 
close friends and became dissatisfied with school. 
An accident occurred in which she suffered a 
cut foot, which kept her out of school. When 
she returned she was determined to quit school. 

Findings of conferences: (1) She had won 
two medals in eighth grade declamatory con- 
tests at —————-, Illinois; (2) she had won a 
medal for second place in the county contest 
for girls at —————; (3) she had taught a 
Sunday School class and enjoyed the work; 
(4) she enjoyed friends but thought she had 
not the power of making friends; (5) she was 
interested in becoming a physical education 
teacher. 

Suggestions given to points under findings 


of conference: (1) That she enter the debating 
class; this she has done; (2) that she try out 
for tennis as soon as her injury would permit; 
she consented; (3) that she express her interest 
in Sunday School teaching to the superintendent 
of her Sunday School; she did and got a class; 
(4) that she could make friends only by being 
friendly and by cultivating a winning person- 
ality; she told me only a few days ago that 
she was trying hard to carry out my sugges- 
tions and thought she could see some improve- 
ment; (5) that she should get acquainted with 
Miss , our physical education teacher, 
who I was sure would assist her. 

Present attitude toward school: In the last 
conference she expressed an appreciation for 
what had done for her and a desire 
to go to college. 


IV 


Home conditions: Mother works to support 
family consisting of semi-invalid husband who 
formerly repaired shoes, a son of 18 years, who 
quit high school and regrets it, and ————, 
14 years old. Home very clean but rather 
bare. Mother extremely ambitious for 
to finish high school. 

Physical: tall, thin, sallow color, 
pleasant smile when not sullen. Affects sporty 
clothes. 

Scholastic report: Promoted with three 
remedials during first year. Had two averages 
above 75%, one in printing and the other in 
arithmetic. During the first semester in 1930, 
he failed every quarter in English, was dropped 
in history and printing, and passed on an aver- 
age of 75% in auto repair. His only interest 
was wrestling. 

Experiments: During this semester tried to 
reason with him and encourage him. His 
mother said he would have to stop school at 16 
if he didn’t improve his grades. He said he 
didn’t care. Decided to take his wrestling away 
from him. Some improvement in grades. De- 
cided to take all extra-curricular privileges 
from all who were not passing in three sub- 
jects. 

Results: Radical change. Studied, was 
happy. Improved reports in subjects and, bet- 
ter yet, in citizenship. Also told me he intended 
to finish high school. 
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Vv 


In his adjustment to his environment and in 
his relations to children and adults, 
has always had great difficulty. In kinder- 
garten he displayed violent temper and un- 
social characteristics. Home conditions led to 
his being placed in an institution for a number 
of years. 

My own acquaintance with him began last 
September, when he entered a class which came 
to me twice a week. Very soon it was quite 
noticeable that he did not intend to conform in 
any way with that which the rest of the chil- 
dren were doing. Realizing that he was dif- 
ferent and failing to gain recognition from his 
fellow classmates, he resorted to alternate dis- 
plays of temper and sullenness. I ignored 
him in class and sought to cultivate his friend- 
ship outside by encouraging his spending a 
part of his lunch period in my room talking 
about himself. I learned that he loved nature 
and was a prolific, if unpolished, writer, hav- 
ing finished several novels that year. 

It was evident that he realized his malad- 
justment and wished to help change it. Grad- 


ually and at first imperceptibly his interest and 
desire to excel in speech on topics about which 
he knew something was noticed. Now he is 
always ahead of the others in amount if not 
quality of work done, and codperates well with 


classmates. Last week he was toastmaster at 
an imaginary banquet in class, chairman of a 
program of speakers, and was thrilled when 
the students voluntarily praised his efforts. 

Although much remains to be done, it makes 
one glad to know that he himself feels that he 
is started on the road toward harmonious re- 
lationships and therefore happiness. 


VI 


worst failings seemed to be a vio- 
lent temper and unreasoning stubbornness, ag- 
gravated by an immaturity which made him feel 
a misfit without knowing why. He was re- 
sponsible for innumerable disturbances in the 
home room and in classes. Matters reached a 
climax when a series of misdemeanors cul- 
minated in a fight. After sitting in the office 
for several periods while his temper cooled, 
he was released without punishment. 


He came to school the next two or three days 
earefully watchful for slights, but finally 
seemed convinced that amicable relations ex- 
isted. Chance contributed just at this time a 
foreign stamp which was given him for his 
collection. All suspicion gone, he beamed and 
promptly asked to sit next the desk. 

Definite devices have been simple: Four or 
five stamps, a little help with lessons, and vari- 
ous errands and duties about the room and 
building. 

The boy has not suddenly become an angel, 
but in eight or ten weeks he has been in no 
real difficulty in the home room and only one 
teacher has reported trouble. By being per- 
mitted to give his own account of this affair, 
the child admitted that he had been wrong. His 
grades have improved somewhat, he is much 
happier, and he has lost the attitude of being 
on the defensive. 


VII 


According to Burnham the feeling of infe- 
riority may be due to unfortunate training. 
This is the basis of my procedure in the case 
which I wish to describe. 

Background: A very poor home with parents 
who feel that once poor means always poor; 
that the poor have no hope except hard work; 
that school is unnecessary to him who must 
make his living with his hands. 

Story: The boy, aged fifteen, entered 

with the idea of becoming notorious, 
as fate had not destined him to be one of the 
best. School was to be a prison for a year. 
He boasted of his ungovernable temper and 
was a real Hottentot in the classes. He was 
untidy in appearance and enjoyed the disap- 
proving glances of the students. 

Knowing his reputation, I summoned every 
atom of endurance and tact that I could mus- 
ter when I saw him entering my class. The 
contest was on when I seated the class alpha- 
betically, separating him from his girl friend. 
To show his displeasure he shouted when ques- 
tioned and made himself generally disagree- 
able. 

Procedure: In passing his desk inspecting 
his work, I noticed the fine artistic hands. That 
was my cue. I placed a note on his desk say- 
ing, “Call at my room this evening. I want to 
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tell you something about yourself that you do 
not know.” 

To summarize briefly, he came. I praised his 
fine hands, told him that he should be able 
to do penmanship and drawing well, and that 
I felt that his work in life should be possibly 
that of an architect. When I told him that I 
could help him to get a job in a drafting de- 
partment after he had learned to draw, his 
attitude changed. His answer was, “But dad 
won’t send me to school.” Assuring him that 

school would see him through, I 
added, “Tell your father that this is the ma- 
chine age, and that you must train your mind 
to beat the machine.” 

Result: He has an after-school job, dresses 
neatly, does well in his work, and is going to 
be a draftsman. 

I am convinced that encouragement is a 
great help in overcoming the feeling of in- 
feriority. 


VIII 


told me at the beginning of this 
semester that he was going to get his program 
changed because he didn’t like history and be- 


cause he had heard that I required study and 
he never had studied history and didn’t intend 
to begin now. He was also sure that he didn’t 
like me before he ever saw me. 

I learned from his adviser and Mr. 
that singles out a teacher each 
semester with whom he refuses to codperate. 
He is capable of doing P to G work. He had 
previously lost a credit in history. He likes 
attention. 

Thanks to the codperation of his adviser and 
Mr. ‘ did not change his pro- 
gram this time. For several weeks he tried 
to create a scene each day when I asked for 
his lesson. He was rude and noisy. I kept 
calm, ignored his rudeness and refused to argue 
before the class. Each day I told him privately 
that I admired his courage and frankness and 
I was willing for him to visit so long as he 
did not disturb the class, but that visitors do 
not receive credits. I told him I was trying 
hard to be a good sport and give him a chance 
to win my respect and affection and hoped 
he, too, would soon decide to be a good sport and 
play the game. 





I owe much to the gallant little class in 
which he was enrolled. It refused to be in- 
terested in his tantrums. 

Grudgingly he began to hand in occasional as- 
signments but I stood firm in my insistence that 
a member working for credit should prepare 
each day’s assignment. Eventually he made 
up all of the work and got a passing grade for 
the first quarter. 

On the day I appointed him group leader he- 
cause he had outlined a few paragraphs more 
than the lesson, he actually smiled a little but 
rejected the office. That was the turning point. 
He now works ahead all of the time and I 
always praise him quietly. He takes a lively 
interest in his class record. When he is out 
of school for any reason, I truly miss him. 
We’re friends. 


Ix 


——,, class 9B, aged 14, has a low in- 
telligence quotient, which makes his school 
work difficult, and a lack of muscular coérdina- 
tion, which causes difficulty in writing, causes 
him to break off his pencil points, to upset his 
ink bottle, and to blot his papers. He has had 
poor home training, which causes him to lack 
a sense of responsibility, to come to class with- 
out his books and writing materials, to shirk the 
distasteful tasks. These factors have had the 
usual results: failure in subjects, friction with 
teachers, and truancy. 

A careful study of causes was made, includ- 
ing a physical examination, mental tests, an 
investigation of home conditions, and an in- 
vestigation of grade school experience. I tried 
to create the impression that I was trying to 
help rather than punish; I tried to find things 
that I could honestly praise; I spent consid- 
erable time in giving special help with 
his lessons. 

This case is far from solved: ———— still 
is not making satisfactory progress in his 
studies; he still skips classes. He does, how- 
ever, respond to encouragement and praise; he 
takes pleasure in showing me papers that his 
teachers have marked excellent; he calls my 
attention to the fact when his attendance record 
has been good for some considerable time. 
I feel that his situation is better than it 
was. 
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x 


I selected for my problem case a boy who 
was reported to be failing in English. His 
other teachers, on inquiry, also reported him 
either poor or failing. An intelligence test rated 
him 93.5. 

I first called on his mother, a good looking 
young woman who told me that had 
stayed out of school to help take care of her, 
as she had been sick. She said that he just 
could not work or study when anything was 
the matter with her; but assured me that he 
would be all right now that she was well again, 
and would make up his work. 

Is this an CAdipus complex? 
~~ He did better for a while, and then began 
playing truant. When he came back to school 
we had him take the attendance in our home 
room, thinking that this responsibility would 
bring him to school every day. It worked fairly 
well; and then he became interested in basket- 
ball and had to do his class work in order to 
play. He made all his credits the first semester, 
except English, He has done better this 
semester and will pass in all subjects, although 
he is still somewhat of a problem. 


xI 


Four boys, close friends, all in 10A, all fail- 
ing in two or more subjects. All were sleepy 
in class. All from poor homes. I saw all four 
eutting study hall and all saw me at the time. 

Attempts at solution: Each boy was inter- 
viewed to learn causes. Resented and evaded 
questions, so little was learned at first. Reec- 
ords of all were investigated and all were fair 
to average in grades and high school. Home 
conditions were not very good. 

Gaining boys’ confidence: All were promised 
that their two weeks’ truancy would not be 
reported if each enrolled in study hall and 
made good. This pleased. Unasked, each boy 
brought statements of enrollment from monitor. 
Checking verified the statement. Informal talks 
about fishing, athletics, etc., were held. All 
became friendly. 

All attended dances nearly every night; 
hence, their sleepiness, irritability, and poor 
attention. All were interested in girl friends. 

Solution tried: Through friendly conferences, 


the harm to each was pointed out. 
health work aided in this. All but 
promised to restrict dancing to week-ends. The 
three improved greatly physically and in class 
work and attention. withdrew to go 
to work. The other three made passing or 
better marks in all subjects. 


XII 


Boy entered High School in January, 
1930, from elementary school. High school ree- 
ord for first six months: (1) skillful in lying; 
(2) adept in skipping school and eluding detec- 
tion; (3) not true to a promise of any kind; 
(4) not loyal to the school or to any of its activi- 
ties; (5) sullen, morose, and discourteous; (6) 
failing in his classwork. 

Results: (1) Visits to home: (a) father em- 
ployed at Servel; honest, hard-working, wishes 
his son to do the right thing; (b) mother at 
first supported the son against the school be- 
cause she believed his lies. (2) Forced con- 
ference between parents, principal, assistant 
principal, and the writer: (a) became 


Biology 


convinced that we were sincere and that he 
was in the wrong; (b) attitude of mother was 
ehanged; (c) father promised assistance. (3) 


Changes in ’s attitude: (a) came to 
class party and mixed successfully with other 
members of the class; (b) attends daily classes 
regularly unless excused; (c) subscribed vol- 
untarily to ; (d) is really trying to 
do work in class, although it may be too late 
now to make all grades; (e) has a job out- 
side of school hours; (f) is courteous to his 
teachers; (g) seems to be conquering his sul- 
len attitude toward the world. 
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It is important that the supervisor be 
trained professionally in such a manner 
and to such an extent that he will com- 
mand the respect of the personnel under 
his supervision and the colleagues with 
whom he may be associated. The profes- 
sional training and experience of the su- 
pervisor; the extent to which he takes 
advantage of opportunities for self-prepa- 
ration while in service; and the contribu- 
tions which he makes to the rapidly in- 
creasing body of knowledge in the field of 
supervision are all contributory to the end 
of attaining and retaining this high profes- 
sional standard. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Data collected from 400 rural super- 
visors reveal the fact that 30 per cent 
of them have the equivalent of a four- 
year college or normal school training. It 
is within this group that we find the me- 


dian supervisor. Two other facts are out- 
standing : first, the large percentage (39.2) 
of supervisors who have had professional 
training equivalent only to that offered by 
a two- or three-year normal school. This is 
explained in part by the fact that the 
training of a large percentage (68.2) of 
the colored supervisors falls within these 
two categories and also that 76.7 per cent 
of the Wisconsin supervisors fall within 


the two- and three-year professionally 
trained groups. The second fact is that 
24.8 per cent of the supervisors have had 
one or more years of graduate work. This 
should be encouraging to those who are in- 
terested in improving the professional 
standards of rural supervisors but, unfor- 
tunately, this increased professional train- 
ing has not received the recognition in 
terms of increased salary that one should 
normally expect to derive from it. 


RECENT SYSTEMATIC STUDY 


One index as to whether or not rural su- 
pervisors are improving themselves pro- 
fessionally should be the frequency with 
which they break away from their work 
and return to institutions of learning for 
additional professional preparation. Ac- 
cordingly, rural supervisors were asked to 
state the last date they were enrolled in 
school for an academic year, for ene semes- 
ter, and for one summer school. As to the 
last date they were enrolled in school for 
an academic year, 15.0 per cent stated be- 
fore 1910; 11.0 per cent, 1910-14; 14.0 per 
cent, 1916-19; 3.0 per cent, 1920; 3.0 per 
cent, 1921; 1.7 per cent, 1922; 2.0 per cent, 
1923; 4.7 per cent, 1924; 4.2 per cent, 
1925 ; 5.0 per cent, 1926; 2.8 per cent, 1929. 
Thirty per cent did not answer the ques- 
tion. 


? This is the second of a series of seven articles devoted to the subject of rural supervision. The first 


article appeared in the October issue.—Editor. 
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As to their last date of attendance in 
summer school, .2 per cent had not at- 
tended since 1910-14; 1.5 per cent, 1915- 
1919; 0.2 per cent in 1921; 1.0 per 
cent in 1922; 8 per cent in 1923; 2.8 per 
cent in 1924; 1.0 per cent in 1925; 5.2 
per cent in 1926; 9.5 per cent in 1927; 
20.2 per cent in 1928; 40.8 per cent in 
1929; and 16.8 per cent did not answer 
the question. 

A reasonable interpretation of the data 
presented would seem to be that super- 
visors, after they graduate from the course 
they are pursuing, do not ordinarily return 
to college, university, or normal school for 
an additional year nor even an additional 
semester. This is to be expected. The ex- 
pense of such procedure, the possibility of 
losing one’s job, and the lack of sympathy 
on the part of school administrators to- 
ward granting leaves-of-absence are fac- 
tors which tend to reduce this tendency to 
a minimum. 

The situation with regard to enroll- 


ment in summer school, however, is very 


different. Rural supervisors do attend 
summer school. Of the four hundred super- 
visors participating in the study, 40.8 
per cent attended summer school in 1929 
and 20.2 per cent in 1928. Inasmuch as 
16.8 per cent of the supervisors did not 
give the date when they last attended sum- 
mer school, it seems probable that they 
have not attended recently. In so far as 
attendance in summer school is an index 
of improvement in professional standards 
and better preparation, the situation as 
shown in the previous discussion appears 
favorable. 

We tend to assume the desirability of 
attendance in summer schools although we 
must concede that an evaluation of summer 
work can only become meaningful after we 
have devised means whereby we can meas- 
ure the relative value of the work taken. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES TAKEN BY RURAL 
SUPERVISORS 


The efficiency of supervision cannot be 
judged solely upon the professional courses 
which may have been taken, but in har. 
mony with our generally accepted policies 
for training experts for the various profes. 
sions the number and nature of such 
courses become significant. Professional 
supervisors are trained, to an ever-increas- 
ing degree, through professional courses in 
supervision. From this point of view the 
training of the 400 rural supervisors 
herein considered becomes pertinent. Five 
and three-tenths per cent of the supervisors 
stated that they had ‘‘some eredit’’ in 
courses dealing specifically with supervi- 
sion; 1.8 per cent had no credit in these 
courses; 1.7 per cent had 1-4 semester 
hours credit; 12.7 per cent, 5-9 hours 
credit; 17.5 per cent, 10-14 hours credit; 
12.3 per cent, 15-19 hours credit; 7.7 per 
cent, 20-29 hours credit; 3.5 per cent, 30- 
39 hours; and 5.3 per cent, 40 semester 
hours credit or more. Two and one-tenth 
per cent did not answer the question. 
These data imply that a considerable per- 
centage of rural supervisors have had little 
or no formal instruction in courses dealing 
specifically with the supervision of instruc- 
tion, although notable exceptions to this 
generalization are found in several states. 
Thus it appears from the present study 
that supervisors need more training in 
courses dealing specifically with supervi- 
sion and the nature of their work is such 
as to require special courses of a sociologi- 
eal character which deal with problems of 
rural life. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


The supervisors were asked to state the 
number of years they had been engaged in 
educational work. This included teach- 
ing experience, administrative experience, 
and supervisory experience. The total 
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length of educational experience of rural 
supervisors is at once impressive. The 
median rural supervisor has had 16-20 
years’ educational experience. Seventy- 
three per cent of those studied have had 
over ten years’ educational experience, and 
only 2.2 per cent less than five years’ expe- 
rience. That the usual way into rural su- 
pervision is through a teaching position is 
shown by the following summary of posi- 
tions from which supervisors entered their 
present supervisory positions. 


TABLE I 


Tae PosITIONS FROM WHICH RURAL SUPER- 
visoRS ENTERED THEIR PRESENT PosITIONS 








Position Number |Per Cent 





From teaching 

Another supervisory position 
in the same state 

Administrative position . 

Supervisory position in an- 
other state 

From college 

Home demonstration work .. 

Not stated 














The typical rural supervisor has had 
9-12 years of teaching experience and of 
the entire group 30.2 per cent have had 
over twelve years’ experience as teacher. 
The median supervisor has also had 5-8 
years of supervisory experience; 43.0 per 
cent of the group have had from 1-4 years; 
15.6 per cent, 9-12 years; and 8.7 per cent 
over twelve years of supervisory expe- 
rience. 

Sixteen per cent of these supervisors 
have done college or normal school teach- 
ing. This work is usually done in the sum- 
mer and consists for the most part of 
teaching in demonstration schools during 
Summer sessions. The work is usually 


done in the state in which the supervisor is 
employed. At some time during their edu- 
cational experience, 8.7 per cent of the 
supervisors studied have had administra- 
tive experience. <A larger percentage have 
held principalships, but this work has 
often included teaching and has been clas- 
sified as such in most instances. 

As to the size of schools in which rural 
supervisors have taught, 40.7 per cent have 
taught in one-teacher schools ; 25.7 per cent 
in two-teacher; 13.7 per cent in three- 
teacher ; 19.7 per cent in four-teacher ; 10.3 
per cent in five-teacher ; 9.3 per cent in six- 
teacher ; 8.0 per cent in seven-teacher; 18.4 
per cent in eight-teacher; 6.5 per cent in 
nine-teacher; 8.5 per cent in ten-teacher 
schools; and 45.1 in schools employing over 
ten teachers. Obviously rural supervisors 
have had first-hand experience in small 
schools, some of them having taught in 
schools of five or six different sizes. 

The annual supervisory turnover is not 
great. Although rural supervision is a 
comparatively recent development, many 
supervisors have held their present posi- 
tions for a number of years. Only 8.5 per 
cent of the supervisors studied were serv- 
ing their first year in their present position 
while the same percentage (8.5) have been 
in their present position more than twelve 
years. 

In summary it may be said that the me- 
dian rural supervisor is a graduate from 
a four-year college or normal school, al- 
though a significant percentage (24.8) of 
this group have had one or more years of 
graduate work. He has been enrolled in 
summer school within the last two years; 
he has 10-14 semester hours credit in sub- 
jects dealing specifically with supervision ; 
10-14 hours credit in subjects closely re- 
lated to supervision; and 10-14 semester 
hours credit in subjects remotely related 
to supervision. He has had 16-20 years’ 
experience in educational work and, of 
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these, 9-12 years have been in teaching 
and 5-8 years in supervision. It is not 
likely that he will have had administrative 
experience, although some have been prin- 
cipals of small high schools where their 
time was consumed largely with teaching 


duties. The median rural supervisor has 
taught in either a one- or a two-teacher 
school and has held his present position for 
four years. He reads regularly three or 
four professional magazines and belongs to 
at least two professional organizations. 


MEASUREMENT OF PUPIL BEHAVIOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 


Assistant Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance Section, Curriculum Division, 
Los Angeles, California 


I. PURPOSE 


For some time a need has been felt on 
the part of educators for a means of evalu- 
ating educational factors not measured by 
the usual academic standardized tests. It 
has been difficult to estimate whether im- 
portant but rather intangible goals have 
been reached in the educational process. 
One of these illusive factors has been pupil 
behavior. With the growth and spread of 
the activity program as a teaching method 
has come an increased desire to know its 
influence in shaping desirable citizenship 
habits. Many claims are made for the ac- 
tivity method but as yet very few con- 
trolled experiments have been carried out 
with objective measures to validate the as- 
sertions. 

The account which follows deals with an 
attempt to measure objectively the be- 
havior of children being taught under two 
supposedly different kinds of programs. 
The two groups were made up of pupils, 
one group representing typical activity 
program classes while the other represented 
the more old-fashioned formal type of in- 
struction. 

In neither case was an attempt made to 
select exceptionally good or poor teachers. 
It was desired primarily to compare the 
two methods, using classes which repre- 


sented the typical or usual situation for 
their respective groups. 


Il, METHOD 


In earrying out a comparative study 
where there are a number of variables it 
is necessary to have two measures, namely, 
measures of control and measures of con- 
parison. 

1. Measures of Control. To provide a 
background for the interpretation of data 
and the drawing of conclusions it is essen- 
tial to have certain measures of control. 
In this case it was felt that the following 
items would be sufficient to permit an anal- 
ysis of the final figures: 


a. Location of school with regard to en- 
vironment and economic status of the 
neighborhood. 

. Type of population with regard to 
density of foreign element. 

. Grade in school. 

. Average chronological age of class. 

. Average intelligence quotient of class. 

. Average reading ability of class. 


Both ob- 


2. Measures of Comparison. 
jective and subjective methods of com- 
parison were utilized. There were four 
objective items which included: 


a. Discipline record of individuals. 
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b. Citizenship report card grade. 
e, Effort report card grade. 
d. Results of the Mystery Box Game. 


The first item was a count of individuals 
who had been sent to the principal’s office 
for disciplinary purposes since the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

The second and third items were the 
grades assigned to pupils by the teachers. 
These grades, of course, were subjective 
but when representative of a number of 
teachers they probably reflect the attitude 
of the teachers toward their pupils. 

The Mystery Box Game is a test of group 
cooperation and group initiative. In form 
it is a classroom activity which gives all 
pupils an opportunity to participate. It 
incorporates supposedly a number of the 
desirable features of an activity program. 
The game consists of three main sections: 


1. Arousing interest and giving instruc- 
tions. 

2. The test proper. 

3. The satisfaction of interest. 


The examiner, utilizing a table at the 
front of the room, conducts the test as in- 
formally as possible. 

First, the box containing the ‘‘ice 
breaker’’ is opened. This ‘‘ice breaker’’ is 
an unassembled mechanical toy which 
is put together before the pupils and op- 
erated for a few minutes. This procedure 
serves to get the pupils in a happy frame 
of mind and also arouses interest in the 
locked Mystery Box whose contents are 
supposedly even more interesting than the 
“ice breaker.’’ 

A box containing numbered letters is 
displayed and by directed questions and 
answers the pupils learn that the letters, 
when made into sentences, will tell where 
the key to the Mystery Box may be found. 
Then, to be sure that the pupils under- 
stand the game, the following directions 
are read : 


How to Piay THE Mystery Box GAME 
How To Find the Key 


1. You can make the letters into sentences. 

2. Each sentence is made out of letters of 
the same color. 

3. It takes all the letters of a color to make 
a sentence. 

4. Each letter has a number which shows 
where the letter belongs in the sentence. 

. In the sentences you will be told where 
the key is hidden. 

. When you have finished a sentence, write 
what it says on a piece of paper with 
your name below and hand it in. Your 
sentence, in large letters, will then be put 
on the wall. 

. The first person to bring the hiding place 
of the key written on a slip of paper 
signed with his or her name will have the 
honor of taking charge of the opening of 
the Mystery Box and the showing of the 
things in it to the class. 


Hetprvt Hints 


. The key to the Mystery Box is not hidden 
anywhere in this room or in any of the 
boxes. 

. It is no use to try to guess where the key 
is. There is only one right answer and 
it can be found only in the sentences. 

. You may whisper and ask other persons 
to trade letters with you. 

. It is not fair to keep letters of a different 
color than the one you are working on if 
someone else needs them. 

. If you wish, you may have partners or 
help someone else. When you get through 
your sentence you may work with some 
friend. 

. If you cannot find a letter that you need, 
try to guess what the word would be with 
that letter in. All letters have been given 
out. 

. After the game starts no questions will be 
answered. If you get stuck, read these 
rules again. Maybe they will help you. 


Any questions the children ask are an- 
swered prior to the start of the game. 
The third part of the game consists of 
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the winner opening the Mystery Box and 
showing the contents to the class. <A rec- 
ord of both the time consumed in arriving 
at the correct answer and the names of 
the pupils whose names appear on the 
completed sentence slips is kept. These 
data made possible the following objective 
measures of comparison: 


1. Elapsed time between distributing 
eards and attainment of correct an- 
swer as to hiding place of the key. 

. Participation of boys who were active 
workers in terms of their per cent of 
the total number of boys. 

. Participation of girls who were active 
workers in terms of their per cent of 
the total number of girls. 

. Participation of class in terms of the 
per cent of pupils who were active 
workers of the total number of pupils 
in the class. 

. Codperation quotient based upon the 
frequency with which children’s 
names reappeared as active workers. 
This measure sought to find out to 
what extent workers helped groups 
other than their own. 


A number of subjective measures of com- 
parison were available, difficult of tabula- 
tion but sufficiently evident that it was 
possible to take mental note of them. 
Among such items observed by the ex- 
aminer were: 


1. Manner in which pupils listened to 
the directions. Were they atten- 
tive, indifferent, uncomprehending, 
et cetera? 

. Method in which pupils began game. 
Did they immediately form into 
working committees or did they re- 
main individual workers for some 
time? 

. Use of instruction ecards. Did they 
use the instruction cards intelligently 


as reference material, thereby shoy. 
ing a capacity for one type of inde. 
pendent research ? 


. Number and type of questions asked. 


Did pupils indicate an ability for 
carrying out a self-directed activity 
when necessary instructions were 
available or were they dependent 
upon help from teacher or examiner 
to carry them on? The latter per. 
formance is made evident by many 
useless and often repeated questions 
on the part of pupils. 


. Amount of working noise. Did the 


children soon develop a reasonable 
amount of noise arising from a class 
in legitimate activity or did the 
pupils take advantage of their free. 
dom and gradually grow more noisy 
because of unnecessary shouting and 
running ? 


. Movement of pupils about the room. 


Were the pupils orderly in their 
manner of trading cards or did they 
run around the room with undue 
pushing and shoving? 


. Behavior of drop-outs. Did the pu- 


pils, who for one reason or another 
were eliminated, become nuisances or 
did they work quietly at some other 
occupation ? 


. Respect for the Mystery Box. Did 


the pupils leave the Mystery Box 
alone or was there a crowd of idlers 
about it trying to pry it open or 
break the lock? 


. Mental alertness of class in situa 


tions requiring synthesis. Did the 
class as a whole show a comprehet- 
sion of what to do next or was the 
game really understood by only 8 
few pupils? 


. Behavior of the class when the wil- 


ner showed the contents of the Mys 
tery Box to the group. Did they 
show reasonable self-control or did 
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they crowd about the winner excit- 
edly in spite of directions to remain 
seated ? 

. The attitude of teachers toward their 
pupils during the game. Was it one 
of repression or one of tolerance? 


For each room visited a record was kept 
of both the objective and subjective factors 
mentioned in preceding paragraphs. This 
information was summarized and is pre- 
sented in the following section. 


Ill. RESULTS 


This investigation was carried out in 
nineteen different fourth grade rooms scat- 
tered throughout the city. Of these, ten 
were activity rooms and nine were formal 
roms. There were approximately seven 
hundred children included in the study. 
It was rather surprising to find how hard 
it was to locate strictly formal rooms and 
also full-fledged activity rooms existing in 
the fourth grade. Most rooms today in Los 
Angeles seem to be a modification of both 
types. 

1. Measures of Control. When the data 
were summarized for the two types of 
rooms, it was found that the activity rooms 
had the younger group but that in mental 
age and reading accomplishment fheir 
averages were almost identical. The fig- 
ures are shown in Table I. It will be seen 
that the activity rooms chanced to contain 
nine per cent more white children. 

2. Objective Measures of Contrast. 
From the objective data it would appear 
that while there was no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups in regard 
to quantitative participation, the activity 


TABLE I 
MEasvrEs oF CoNnTROL 








Type of program 





Activity | Formal 





Average chronological grade .| 4.2 
Average mental grade place- 
4.8 
Average I. Q. ............. 


Average reading grade place- 


4.7 
Per cent of white pupils ....| 80.1 











The activity room teachers tended to 
mark their pupils higher in citizenship and 
effort. The figures for the two groups are 
as follows: 


TABLE II 
MEASURES OF COMPARISON 








Type of program 





Activity | Formal 





1:16 
76.0% 
81.1% 
78.7% 

1.38 

1.99 

2.11 

3.00 


1:22 
76.3% 
79.6% 
77.8% 
1.39 
2.37 
2.37 
3.00 


Average elapsed time 
Participation of boys 
Participation of girls 
Participation of class 
Coéperation quotient 
Average citizenship grade ... 
Average effort grade 

Pupils sent to the office .. 











In both groups the boys took part to 
about the same extent and the same was 
true of the girls. It is of interest to note 
that girls are a little more socialized as in 
both groups they participated to a greater 
extent than did the boys. 


group, on the average, completed the game 
six minutes sooner than the formal group. 
In view of the nearly equivalent mental 
and reading ages, this difference may be 
partly attributable to experience in codp- 
eration gained in activity rooms. 
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The extent to which pupils who were 
workers helped the others is practically 
identical for both groups as shown by the 
codperation quotients. 

3. Subjective Measures of Comparison. 
Observations of certain definite types of 
behavior were made but it is appreciated 
how unreliable such comparisons are and 
that too much reliance may not be placed 
upon them. It seems, however, that in 
activity rooms there were fewer complaints 
about stealing and unfair treatment. Like- 
wise, the activity room frequently has an 
even amount of busy noise. Formal rooms, 
on the other hand, often start out more 
quietly but end in being more noisy. 

Teachers of formal rooms frequently had 
difficulty in adjusting themselves to the ac- 
tivity situation. One teacher, as soon as 
her pupils started working in a very excel- 
lent manner, attempted to quiet them, re- 
marking to the examiner, ‘‘I think they 
must be kept in order. I don’t believe in 
this freedom that some teachers allow.’’ 

At another time the teacher of a formal 
room started to make the pupils go back 
to their seats when they began to exchange 
ecards, even though this is an essential step 
in the problem. 

Pupils in formal rooms seemed more de- 
pendent on teacher help and would fre- 
quently go to her with questions often of 
a very unnecessary nature. 

Formal rooms had a cold barren feeling 
not found in the activity rooms, which 
seemed to pulsate with life. 

In formal rooms pupils of foreign ex- 
traction, particularly Mexican, were prone 
soon to develop a hopeless attitude toward 
attaining a solution. They would come up 
to the examiner and make remarks of which 
the following are typical: 


“It’s too hard to make.” 

“T can’t get nothing.” 

“T can’t understand it.” 

“We will never get it, will we?” 
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“Tt’s no use.” 
“They took my cards all away from me.” 


Inquiry revealed that many of the chil. 
dren who gave in easily and surrendered 
their cards to the others came from fam. 
ilies accustomed to receiving outside aid. 
This was particularly true of the Mexican 
pupils. Other Mexican pupils who were 
good workers were found to come from 
families of the same economic status yet 
were not relying on county help at home. 

Pupils in formal rooms seemed timid 
about starting to exchange cards and 
would come up to the examiner to inquire 
if they might do so in spite of the fact that 
directions had stated that such a thing was 
possible. 

As the noise in formal rooms increased, 
children could be observed showing sur. 
prise over it. It was evident that they 
were not used to an informal working situ- 
ation. 

In formal rooms the pupils seemed much 
more prone to ask questions of the ex- 
aminer rather than to read the available 
directions. This tendency probably shows 
a lack of ability to do a simple type of re- 
search work. 

In the least socialized of the formal 
rooms, progress was being made by two 
groups each of which had a part of the 
same sentence. It was some time before 
the gang leader of the room consolidated 
the efforts of the two groups, as neither 
group wished to give in to the other. Dur- 
ing this procedure practically all other 
constructive work stopped and most of the 
class stood around watching. The ma- 
jority of cards had been gathered into sev- 
eral large piles and these were left aban- 
doned. An advanced type of activity with 
such a group would be difficult to carry 
on. 

4. Comparison within the Group. It- 
spection of the tabulated data shows that 
rooms within the group differed in per- 
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formance much more than did the two 
groups themselves. The time for complet- 
ing the test ranged from 43 minutes to 
being still unfinished when time was called 
at the end of two hours. Further analysis 
showed that it was more the type of teacher 
and the quality of the pupils that deter- 
mined the result than it was the type of 
program. In general, it was found that 
the larger the proportion of white children 
present, the greater was the participation. 

Regardless of the amount of activity 
work experienced, Mexican children tended 
to work comparatively slowly and quietly. 
They frequently became easily discouraged 
and readily dropped out. They seem to 
need leadership to carry them over the dif- 
ficult places. They are good workers but 
appear to possess little ability for so-called 
creative thinking. 

Japanese children are very industrious 
workers and almost always are examples of 
socialized behavior. 

American children were inclined to work 
rapidly but often became unduly excited 
regardless of type of program. 

The pupils in rooms taking the longest 
time showed an inability to grasp direc- 
tions or think out the next step for them- 
selves. Even when directions were re- 
peated several times they still did not fully 
understand them. Such children probably 
cannot profit much from an activity that 
would interest a more alert group. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


In this study of behavior in formal and 
activity rooms of the fourth grade it ap- 
pears that: 
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1. The activity program has apparently 
given pupils practice in working together 
so that, on the average, they were able to 
complete the test six minutes faster than a 
group of the same mental age and reading 
level belonging in formal rooms. 

2. The activity program seems to make 
pupils able to work together so that they 
are less quarrelsome, steal from each other 
less, and carry on a free activity more 
quietly, though there was no marked dif- 
ference in quantitative participation. 

8. Performance with the Mystery Box 
Game was largely dependent on the fac- 
tors of: 

. Type of teacher 

. Type of children 

. Type of program 

. An activity makes possible two things: 

. It gives opportunity for practice in 
citizenship and social interchange. 

. It gives opportunity for doing orig- 
inal work on the part of the students 
who have the ability for creative 
thinking. 

5. Activities may vary in their demands 
for mental and manual participation but 
probably should be constant in their de- 
mands for citizenship. 

6. Mentally alert groups probably should 
have activities that require independent 
and constructive thinking with manipula- 
tion of materials entering with secondary 
importance. 

7. Classes containing relatively few alert 
pupils probably should have an activity 
capable of developing social responsibility 
but perhaps with emphasis on the manipu- 
lation of materials more than on original 
thinking. 
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HOME WORK IN THE RIVERSIDE 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

In planning home work for the adoles- 
cent child, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the fact that the school is only one of the 
agencies that provide opportunities for 
the educational development of the whole 
child. Many of the activities in which the 
child engages outside of school may be 
much more vital than the working of so 
many problems in arithmetic or the pars- 
ing of so many sentences in grammar. It 
is only by codperating with all the agencies 
that contribute to the child’s complete de- 
velopment that the school can most effec- 
tively provide for the child’s education. 

In addition to their regular school work, 
many of the children are engaged privately 
in the study of music, special art, dancing, 
dramatics, and foreign languages. Many 
types of valuable club work, such as the 
boy scouts, camp fire girls and church clubs 
make their rightful demand on the child’s 
time. Every school should be conscious of 
the valuable outcomes of these studies and 
clubs, and very desirous to help them fune- 
tion in the best possible manner. 

Then, too, there are a large number of 
children who are very much interested in 
a variety of worthwhile self-initiated home 
projects, such as the making of bird houses, 
model aéroplanes, play houses, toy furni- 
ture, scrapbooks of various kinds, ete. In 
this connection it should be pointed out 
that many projects which have been 
initiated during the regular class period 
will be voluntarily carried to completion 
by children in their homes. During the 
study of Mexico, for example, a seventh 
grade class in geography was able greatly 
to enrich its knowledge of the subject 
by the construction of various models de- 


picting different phases of Mexican life 
These ranged from a Mexican garden, with 
its various types of cacti, to the arena 
in which the bullfights take place. The 
stimulus for this project was provided by 
the teacher during the regular class period, 
but most of the actual work was done out. 
side of the classroom on the child’s own 
initiative. Each child was able to make 
his own contribution under the teacher’s 
guidance. In addition to the valuable 
knowledge and skills derived from such 
activities are the opportunity for explora- 
tion and the permanent interests that may 
result. 

Another type of home work in which the 
home as well as the school should constantly 
be striving to stimulate a real interest is 
the reading of a wide variety of worth- 
while books. The school cannot hope to 
provide the necessary time for the child 
to do the amount of reading which is so 
necessary for his enjoyment, enrichment, 
and in many eases the development of the 
necessary skills for reading. A primary 
objective of a good course in English is, 
after all, the development of a real, vital 
and permanent interest in the reading of 
good books on the part of the pupil. 

Ample opportunity for the child to par- 
ticipate in play activities after school 
should be provided. The real value of a 
good physical education program can be 
observed in the ‘‘carry over’’ of the stimu- 
lation and training of the regular class 
work in these natural unsupervised free 
play activities. The opportunity for social 
development, the absorption of the bene- 
ficial rays of the sun, the breathing of the 
fresh air, the happy enjoyment and the 
valuable social development derived from 
such free play indicate the need for the 
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child having plenty of time to engage in 
such activities. ‘ 

It seems that too many people overlook 
the valuable outcomes of the evening 
gathering of the family during and after 
dimer. During this time every child 
should have the opportunity of coming 
into intimate contact with his family 
group, without the worry of an excessive 
amount of home work to be done. The real 
value received from such contacts, if of 
the right kind, cannot be provided for in 
any other way. 

When one considers the fact that the 
adolescent child is supposed to have ten 
hours of sleep, one can easily realize how 
few are the hours for him to engage in 
these many worthwhile activities. 

The plan for home work in the Inter- 
mediate School of Riverside has been de- 
veloped with this basic understanding of 
the real educational values to be derived 
from the many activities provided outside 
of the regular school. By means of a dif- 
ferentiated course of study, it is possible to 
arrange the work in such a way that the 
normal diligent child, who is regular in his 
attendance, can master his work and still 
participate in a wide variety of worthwhile 
activities during the regular school day. 

The plan provides that no regular home 
work be assigned to a class as a whole. 
However, home work may be assigned to 
children who are weak in certain phases of 
their work, due to lack of ability or ab- 
sence, in order to help them overcome their 
deficiencies. This is done only in cases 
where the teacher feels it will really prove 
helpful. The work assigned for home work 
is never advance work, that is, work which 
has not been carefully explained and illus- 
trated to the child beforehand. 

The time for this home work is not to 
exeeed thirty minutes in Grade VI and is 
not to exceed 40 minutes in Grades VII 
and VIII. 
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The time for assigning home work is 
scheduled in such a way that not more than 
one teacher may assign home work to the 
same child on the same night. The teach- 
ers must follow this schedule: 


Arithmetic 
English 

Social Science 
Grammar 


However, if a teacher wishes to assign 
home work to a child on a night other than 
the one regularly reserved for her sub- 
ject, she may do so if the teacher of the 
subject for that night does not need to 
assign home work. It will, of course, be 
necessary for her to consult this latter 
teacher, so that the child will never have 
an assignment for home work in more than 
one subject. 

The child’s home work is not marked in 
terms of definite grades, but it is care- 
fully checked to see whether or not it has 
been done correctly. In this way the 
teacher can use the work for diagnostic 
purposes. The work is marked indirectly 
in terms of what the child does in his regu- 
lar class work and tests. 

For the purpose of explaining new 
work, which was missed on account of ab- 
sence, or work with which the child has 
particular difficulty, the teacher may ask 
him to report before school in the morning 
or for a short time after school, never keep- 
ing him later than 4 o’clock. The teacher 
is encouraged to provide this explanatory 
and remedial work during the regular 
school day, whenever it is at all possible. 

According to this plan of home work 
most of the children never have any def- 
inite home work to do, thus allowing them 
ample time to engage in the many worth- 
while activities discussed above. It is only 
the occasional child, who is weak in some 
phase of his work, requiring additional 
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frankly; to disregard totally the teachers 


drill or study, who is expected to do any 
definite school work outside of school. 


L. J. Hauser, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Riverside, Ill. 
THE ATTITUDE OF INTERMEDIATE- 


GRADE CHILDREN TOWARD 
DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


Several years ago, the seventh and 


eighth grades of our school were removed 
to a new junior high school, and our fifth 
and sixth grades were departmentalized. 
This change was the subject of much con- 
versation among the teachers, who freely 
expressed their likes and dislikes of vari- 
ous aspects of it. 
realized that the preferences of the chil- 
dren were also of importance in determin- 
ing the ultimate desirability of the new 
plan. 
tomed to five different teachers, attending 
to a definite schedule, shifting about among 
several classrooms, and remembering what 
things to take to the different rooms? 


Eventually it was 


How did they like getting accus- 


In order to get the children’s reaction a 


simple questionnaire was given to the fifth 
grade pupils 
months’ experience with departmentaliza- 


in January, after four 


tion. The following five questions were 
asked : 
1. Do you like the plan of passing from 


room to room for different lessons? An- 
swer Yes, No, or Fair 


. Would you rather have all of your les- 


sons in one room with one teacher? An- 
swer Yes, No 


. Do you feel you can do your work bet- 


ter, just as well, or not as well, by 
changing rooms? Answer Better, Just 
as Well, Not as Well 


. If you like to change rooms, give one 


or more reasons why you like it better. 


. If you do not like to change rooms, give 


your reasons. 


Pupils were urged to express themselves 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 





concerned; to refrain from discussion of 
the question, and to turn papers in without 
signatures. 

In order to ascertain the effects of g 
longer experience with the plan, the same 
questions were given to the same pupils 
again just before they were ready to leaye 
the sixth grade, after two years’ experience 
with it. The experiment was repeated with 
the same time interval with the class that 
followed this one, so that two responses 
were secured from each class, one response 
after four months’ experience and the see. 
ond one after two years’ experience with 
departmentalization. 

The returns are shown in the accom. 
panying table. The results from the two 
different groups of pupils were quite con- 
sistent and so were combined. It will be 
seen that when the initial and final rv. 
sponses are combined, as in the last col- 
umns of the table, the number of pupils 
who favor departmentalization is about 
twice as large as the number who do not. 
When the initial and final responses are 
considered separately, there is some evi- 
dence of a decrease in the number who dis- 
like the new plan, although the per cent 
definitely favoring it remains about the 
same. While 60% of the pupils favor the 
plan, 16% are indifferent; and 40% of 
them do not believe it has any definite effect 
on their ability to work, though they may 
favor it for other reasons. If we combine 
those who favor the plan and those who are 
indifferent, the pupils who consider the 
new plan as good or better than the old 
plan represent about 75% of the group. 

A large number of reasons for liking and 
disliking departmentalization were re 
corded. The following six represent the 
ones most frequently mentioned : 


In favor of departmentalization: 


1. Like change of teachers—more inter- 
esting. 
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RgsPONSES OF FirtH AND SrxTH GRADE PUPILS TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING DEPARTMENTALIZATION 




















Responses After Responses After Both Responses 
Brief Experience | Two Years’ Experi- Combined (403 
(5th Grade, 199 ence (6th Grade, Pupils) 
Question Pupils) 204 Pupils) 
Yes ? No | Yes ? No | Yes ? No 
1. Do you like the plan 
of passing from room 
to room for different Number | 116 17 66 | 120 46 38 | 236 63 | 104 
lessons? Per Cent | 658 9 33 59 22 19 58 16 26 
2. Would you rather 
have all of your les- 
sons in one room Number| 76 123 65 139 | 141 262 
with one teacher? Per Cent| 38 62 32 68 35 65 
3. Do you feel that you 
can do your work 
better by changing Number| 74 81 45 80 85 38 | 154 | 166 83 
rooms? Per Cent| 37 41 22 89 42 19 38 41 21 
































no 


Moving about gives exercise, relaxes the 
mind. 

Gives the teachers a chance to know 
their subjects better. 


~~) 


Against the departmentalization plan: 


1, Causes forgetting, dropping, losing 
things, and disarranged desks. 

2. Is an interruption when one gets inter- 
ested in a subject. 

3. Wastes time when passing from room 


to room. 


The responses secured in this study are 
probably typical for children who are do- 
ing more or less conventional work. It 
would be interesting to repeat the experi- 
ment with pupils who have been used to a 
more definite project form of work. 

Lettre 8. WHALEY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN OBJECTIVE TESTING 

Much controversy has arisen recently 
concerning the value of the objective test 
in literature. It has been conceded that 
this type of testing has four distinct ad- 
vantages: (1) it stimulates careful reading 
on the part of the pupils; (2) it saves 
teacher’s time in correcting; (3) it does 
away with laborious writing; (4) it en- 
sures unprejudiced and exact grading. On 
the other hand: (1) it makes cheating 
across aisles relatively easy ; (2) it tends to 
substitute a cold last year’s exercise for a 
warm living present relationship between 
pupil and teacher; (3) it tends to make it 
unnecessary for a teacher to be master of 
his subject matter so long as he has access 
to the key of the test; (4) it tends to stress 
in the minds of both pupils and teacher the 
acquisition of facts, rather than contact 
with ideas and with life. These objections, 
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of course, might be applied to a subjective 
form! of test as well as objective, depend- 
ing entirely upon the teacher and the 
supervision. 

In the Department of Research at the 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois, an interesting experiment in ob- 
jective testing of literature is in progress. 
The experiment which is being conducted 
by a teacher of English was begun by 
selecting those particular classics which 
were to be taught in her classes. The first 
test devised was on Silas Marner and was 
administered to 160 students with the co- 
operation of several teachers of the English 
Department. 

The students in English as well as in 
other subjects at J. Sterling Morton are 
classified into homogeneous groups at the 
beginning of their high school career by 
means of a testing program: given by the 
Department of Research. As a result of 
this testing, each student receives a C. I. 
(classification index) which is the average 
of the educational quotient and the intelli- 
gence quotient (E. Q. plus I. Q. divided by 
two.) The advantage of this C. I. is that 
it gives a student of mediocre ability a 
chance to be placed in a higher group by 
achievement through earnest and persist- 
ent effort, thus avoiding the so-called 
handicap of inferior native ability so much 
questioned by educational authorities. 
Students are grouped into Alpha (high), 
Beta (medium), and Gamma (low) sec- 
tions, each one, of course, having a uniform 
sub-division which is possible in a school 
with a large student enrollment. The 
larger the enrollment, the narrower is the 
range of the classified groups in the class 
divisions. The range of the index number 
of the 160 students taking this test was 
96-117, four groups: (1) 117-113, (2) 116- 
109, (3) 112-101, (4) 100-96, respectively. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


In compiling the first draft of the tey 
which is submitted here, ninety elements 
were prepared, care being taken not to re. 
peat the same idea in different words for 
any two or more elements. These were 
again divided into six groups, each group 
aiming to contribute to the true purpose of 
the test, an effort to harmonize and reip. 


force the curriculum principle of the teach. § 


ing of literature: (1) the acquisition of 
facts from careful reading of the story, to. 
gether with the appreciative acquaintance 
of great types of characters in English 
literature. Since the two aims of a good 
examination are: (1) to afford the best 
teaching which can be done at the time; 
(2) to provide for a new view, a reorgani- 
zation, or a worth-while application,? the 
test maker made an effort to meet these re. 
quirements. The test, the writer thinks, 
meets the first requirement, inasmuch as 
the details are of such a nature that care. 
ful reading is required in order to answer 
correctly. Yet the questions are general 
enough in nature to avoid the accusation 
of ‘‘trick’’ questions. The divisions of the 
test are rated at different values, a refine- 
ment used to make the test more valid, 
more reliable, more objective, and more 
valuable in interpretative results. The 
modification of the ninety elements inhibits 
coaching as the very length of the test 
necessitates a thorough knowledge of the 
contents of the text. 

The test scores on each individual ele- 
ment as analyzed show that this test meets 
the minor criteria of a good test rather 
well (see tables). As the tables show, cer- 
tain elements are so easy that no pupil re- 
ceived a zero score; at the same time 10 
pupil received a perfect score. In the set- 
ond revision of this test the elements will 
be arranged from easy to difficult by sue- 
cessive stages, and all questions which are 


1 Bulletin, English Committee, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, November, 1931. 
* Wilson and Hoke, How to Measure, pp. 516-518. Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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TABLES 

No. 1—REcoGNITION 
IE ion ne siehis sce dbesdcedbesasinnseaedienednerssecaccannss 1} 2} 3) 4| 5) 6 7} 8} 9/10 
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Per cent of errors 
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NG hos 005scseceneacddonens 16} 6} 5)11/15} 8) 4/14) 1/12) 2/17) 7|19)13)10) 3 
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No. 3—SELECcTION-DEFINITION 
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No. 5—Comp.LEetion-ORGANIZATION 
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of too great difficulty for the students will 
be entirely eliminated. The scoring is 
numerical so that the test may receive 
statistical treatment. 

Most of the methods of reliability have 
been used on this test: (1) pupil responses 
are controlled and brief; (2) instructions 
are definite; (3) scoring is uniform; (4) it 
is long and comprehensive enough to yield 
reliable scores; (5) the test is properly 





and adequately scaled; (6) the units have 
known value; (7) and it is a power test 
aiming to correlate with the index number 
of the group. 

It is evident from an examination of the 
tables that a reorganization of material is 
necessary as the rank in difficulty in each 
table indicates. A summary of percentage 
ranges and total percentage errors reveals 
the following: 
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Percentage Total 
Range Percentage 
of Errors _ of Errors 
Recognition ........... 10-36 24 
True-False ............ 5-60 24 
Completion ............ 3-30 12 
Selection (def.) ......... 17-73 48 
Organization ........... 27-59 43 


Such data reveal that the units having 
a total of 48% and 43% of errors have 
some definite fault either in difficulty or 
in arrangement. A revision of both is 
necessary. An elimination of 50% of the 
most difficult definitions is one way possi- 
ble; another is the selection of easier words 
or a revision of the synonyms in a simpler 
or more appropriate form. The question 
on organization may be improved by plac- 
ing in the sixth statement the answer 4, 
reducing the score from 10 to 9 since, to 
some, questions 6 and 10 seem ambiguous 
or questionable. 

The question of the use of standardized 
tests for history, geography, and literature 
is still an open one. But there can be no 
doubt that such a test may be constructed, 
one which may be used as a material aid 
in the thorough teaching of these subjects. 


OBJECTIVE TESTs IN LITERATURE 
Silas Marner by George Euior 


REcOGNITION (Value 20) 
Multiple Choice 


Write the numbers of the correct answers to 
the right of each statement. (Each answer 
counts two.) 


1. Silas Marner was (1) gentle (2) hard- 
working (3) lazy (4) proud (5) selfish ( )( ) 
2. Godfrey Cass was (1) unsociable (2) 
pleasure-loving (3) shrewd (4) weak 
(5) disagreeable ................... 
3. Squire Cass was (1) gentle (2) hot- 
tempered (3) lenient (4) meek (5) well- 
NN cic cncigis vsieihe.sdchnewaciars C) 
4. Dunstan Cass was (1) gentle (2) kind 
(3) cruel (4) loving (5) deceitful .... ( )( ) 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


5. Eppie was (1) ugly (2) charming (3) 
sullen (4) affectionate (5) hard-hearted ( )( ) 

6. Nancy Lammeter was (1) painstaking 
(2) homely (8) selfish (4) rash (5) 
I cere ialSntts ioais ora eie marta cei ( 

7. Priscilla Lammeter was (1) timid (2) 
beautiful (3) charming (4) practical 
er re renee 

8. Dolly Winthrop was (1) efficient (2) 
kind-hearted (3) severe (4) cowardly 
DUN 655 ke ox ain we seiacdiatcoariwora 

9. Mr. Macey was (1) gossipy (2) retiring 
(3) shrewd (4) religious (5) good-look- 
et yi dik natin tM heck WA haceiies ()() 

10. William Dane was (1) sly (2) coura- 
geous (3) kind (4) untruthful (5) gen- 
RS aicirnes Kitna abaiann is exKk< 


TRUE-FALSE (Value 20) 


The following statements are either true or 
false. Draw a circle around the T if the state- 
ment is true; around the F, if false. (Each answer 
counts one.) , 


1. Godfrey had married Molly at the Rain- 


ME rica ak cuienp av ncpaiea cunt Te 

2. The church money was stolen from the 
Deacon’s bedroom ................. TF 

3. The Christmas festivities took place at 
MNO AGIMOOW PDN. <5 6. sess ccc sec Te 

4. Silas Marner first saw Eppie in a snow 
EE sede p ath nhess Gain dak akan TF 

5. Dunstan’s skeleton was found in the 
village cemetery ...............0005 TF 

6. Upon discovering the loss of his money, 
Silas went to the Rainbow Inn ...... fe 

7. Godfrey first claimed Eppie in Marner’s 
IR ere eee eee TF 

8. Just before Eppie’s wedding, Silas vis- 
ied Lantern Ward .........ccsccess TF 
9. The story takes place about 1725 .... T F 

10. After Silas Marner left town, William 
Dane married Sarah ................ Tt 
11. Silas Marner had cured Sally Oates .. T F 

12. The lots declared Silas Marner inno- 
eR SRR Fey Saree are ree rege ee TF 

13. Godfrey had married Nancy Lammeter 
RMI 2 ies, cerssaco nia aronroceneeeorae os TF 

14. Dunstan went into Silas’s cottage in- 

tending to borrow the money but stole 
EE chinks tee eneessieeekenatien TF 
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_ Asa punishment for running away, Silas 
placed Eppie in the Stone Pits 
The coming of Eppie made a great 
change in the life of Silas 


TF 


eee eee eeene 


7, Nancy insisted on dressing like Pris- 


cilla because she believed it was right 
for sisters to dress alike 


eee eee ew eeeee 


18, Godfrey attended the wedding of Eppie 


and Aaron 


ee 


19, Silas remembered lending his knife to 


90, Silas found Eppie on Christmas Eve .. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


William Dane and accused the latter of 
taking the money 


er 


a ae 


SELECTION (Value 10) 
Characters 


Priscilla Lammeter 
Godfrey 

Mr. Macey 

Squire Cass 

Dunsey Cass 


6. Eppie 

7. Nancy Lammeter 
8. Mr. Crackenthorpe 
9. Silas Marner 
10. Dolly Winthrop 


In the ( ) at the right of the quotations below 


place the number of the name from the list above 
which corresponds to each quotation. 


—_— 


nm 


cs 


or 


=> 


~“ 


. “Oh, no, you won’t.... Because I’m 
such a good-natured brother, you know.” ( ) 
. “There’s allays two ’pinions; there’s the 
’pinion a man has of himsen, and there’s 
the ’pinion other folks: have on him. 
There’d be two ’pinions about a cracked 
bell if the bell could hear itself.” ...... 
. “But men’s stomichs are made so com- 
ical, they want a change—they do, I 
OE SIREN WES nc vntccnsccncesc 
. “And I tell her, folks ’ull think it’s my 
weakness makes me fancy as I shall look 
pretty in what she looks pretty in.” ... ( ) 
. “When anybody pretends this has been 
a severe winter, I shall tell them I saw 
roses blooming on New Year’s Eve.” .. 
. “Nay, nay, you’re i’ the right. You’re 
i the right. There’s good i’ this world. 
I’ve a feeling o’ that now; and it makes 
a man feel as there’s a good more nor he 


can see, i’ spite of the trouble and wick- 
edness.”” 


() 


. “Everything comes to light—sooner or 
later. When God Almighty wills it, our 
secrets are found out.” 
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8. “It’s natural he should be disappointed 
at not having children; every man likes 
to have somebody to work for and lay 
RMS atinésasunacassuaynceseanresc 

9. “I’m so glad. I don’t think I shall want 

anything else when we’ve got a little 

Ns iicoxcusawsnuaeunailake aes 

“Why should you let Dunsey have the 

money? There’s some lie at the bottom 

of it.” 


10. 


CoMPLETION (Value 10) 


Fill in the blanks with the correct answer. 
(Each answer counts one.) ’3 son, 
, was in dire need of _______ to 

He decided to go to 
’s cottage to ask for a __._. 
When he found no one at hand, he yielded to 
temptation and it. But he was over- 
taken by just retribution, for he lost his 
in the where he was found with all 
evidence of guilt years later. 


meet his 


SELECTION (Value 20) 


Definitions 


Below are a number of quotations with the 
word to be defined italicized. In the ( ) at 
the right, write the number of the correct syn- 
onym of the italicized word. (Each answer 
counts one.) 


1. “Instead of a loom and a heap of guineas, 
they have had some erudite research.” 
(1) puzzling (2) scholarly (3) simple (4) 


SEE 4.i5idstbvipiaceneidanianies () 
2. “The results of confession were not con- 
tingent, they were certain.” (1) acci- 
dental (2) unplanned (3) cautious (4) 
INE i oekc cine ceasanenwatawess .> 
3. “He had been imagining ways of cajol- 
ing and tempting the weaver.” (1) fool- 
ing (2) commanding (3) defying (4) 
CE A tacecanndencanneseoneacce ae () 


4. “The red light shone upon his pale face, 
strange straining eyes, and meagre form.” 
(1) fat (2) mossy (3) lean (4) brawny .. ( ) 
5. “A man falling into dark waters seeks a 
momentary footing even on sliding 
stones.” (1) passing (2) permanent (3) 
poor (4) good 


Ce i es 
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6. “The squire’s condition was mitigated by 
sarcasm.” (1) increased (2) softened 
(3) aggravated (4) lost 

. “Why this preternatural felon should be 
obliged to wait until the door was un- 
locked, was a question which did not 
present itself.” (1) well-known (2) nat- 
ural (3) strange (4) superior 

. “Memory was not so utterly torpid in 
Silas that it could not be awakened by 
these words.” (1) temptations (2) dull 
(3) sharp (4) calm 


. “Well—stay—let me see,” said Mr. 


Snell, like a docile clairvoyant. (1) 
spirit (2) loud speaker (3) orator (4) 


. “Godfrey, with occasional fluctuations, 
kept his will bent in the direction of a 
complete avowal to his father.” (1) 
decisions (2) flirtations (3) hesitations 
(4) losses 

. “The Squire was apprised of the du- 
plicity of his son.” (1) deception (2) 
truthfulness (3) respect (4) honesty ... 

. “It was the season when superfluous pork 
and black puddings are suggestions of 
charity in well-to-do families.” (1) less 
(2) excess (3) superior (4) inferior 

. “His dubiety was much increased when 
they heard the mysterious sound of the 
loom.” (1) knowledge (2) truthfulness 
(3) danger (4) doubt 

. “Uncle Kimble’s irascibility concerning 
the odd trick.” (1) hot-temper (2) cool- 
ness (3) cheerfulness (4) indifference . 

. “The mischievous propensity of Eppie 
amused Dolly.” (1) stubbornness (2) 
disposition (3) influence (4) trick 

. “She had the essential attributes of a 
lady—high veracity, delicate honor in 
her dealings, deference to others, and 
refined personal habits.” (1) speed (2) 


cooperation (3) truthfulness (4) breeding ( ) 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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“She was so instinctively neat and adroit 
in all her actions.” (1) awkward (2) 
stupid (3) slow (4) skilful . : 
“But the complete torpor came -—n last,’ . 
(1) numbness (2) pain (3) joy (4) tension ( ) 
“One might as well enter on a course of 
reckless profligacy.” (1) study (2) wick- 
edness (3) profiteering (4) planning .... ( ) 
“Her spirit of rectitude would not let her 
try to soften the edge of what she felt to 
be just compunction.” (1) dishonesty 
(2) partiality (3) justice (4) modesty ... ( | 


ORGANIZATION (Value 9) 


Below is a number of events occurring in this 
story. Arrange these in the time order. Puy 
(1) in the ( ) for the event which occurs first, 
a (2) for the event which occurs second, ete, 
(Each answer counts one.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


9. 
10. 
Hour. 


Date 


Relieves Sally Oate’s illness 
Decides to adopt Eppie 
Is determined guilty by the casting of 


. Is visited by Sally Winthrop 
. Hears Godfrey’s request to take Eppie .. 
. Announces his loss to the company at 


. Recovers his gold 
. Suffers the breaking-off of his engage- 


ment to Sarah 

Announces Molly’s death to the guests 
at the Red House 

Suspects Jem Rodney of stealing his gold ( ) 


PuPIL Scorz_— 





Room. TEACHER____ 





ErHent A. WILLMAN, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Ill. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


IDOLS OF THE TIMES 

Man and his gods! What an interesting 
realm for study! The gods we have wor- 
shipped may be discredited over and over, 
but we worship them still. How credulous, 
how unthinking humanity is, both in the 
selection of its standards and in blind ad- 
herence thereto, is strikingly illustrated in 
a recent article by Henry S. Curtis of the 
Home Study Department, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Under the title, ‘‘If Education Were a 
Business,’ he proceeds to outline an ‘‘ effi- 
cient, businesslike program’’ for educa- 
tion. We agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Curtis that education is woefully ineffi- 
cient, that progress has been slow and that 
there is need for more careful planning of 
its many phases, wiser guidance, more vig- 
orous and better organized research. 

But why go to ‘‘business’’ for our ideals 
of practice? In the first place, business is 
not efficient. The present depression, the 
like of which man has never known, is due 
to lack of foresight and wise planning on 
the part of business men. If we have erred 
a mite in producing 700,000 prospective 
teachers when only 650,000 are needed, 
what lesson can we learn from the shoe 
industry that is constructed and equipped 
to produce 80% more shoes than the public 
consumes, or from the automobile industry 
with 100% over-production, or the coal in- 
dustry that has been guilty of shamefully 
wasteful methods of over-production and 
part-time employment for years, or from 
the oil industry umwisely depleting our 
natural resources? 

Mr. Curtis claims that, ‘‘If education 


were a business, the headquarters office 
would know where vacancies were likely to 
occur throughout the country, and where 
prospective teachers were in training for 
this job. It should not be a matter of 
worry and heartache for months in getting 
adjusted to a position.’’ What blind, irra- 
tional worship of the god ‘‘ Business’’ when 
business itself has never had any particu- 
lar concern for bringing worker and job 
together and fear, worry, and heartache 
have been almost constant companions of 
the laborer in the world of business not 
only while seeking a job but also while 
holding one uncertainly at the will of the 
master ! 

One might pursue further the ‘‘ineffi- 
ciency’’ of business, but the fact is so ap- 
parent that even those of partial vision 
cannot fail to see. One wonders where Mr. 
Curtis has been. 

But, even if business were efficient, it 
would be a poor pattern for education. 
Thinking educators have been pressing this 
point for years. Business is guided by 
anti-social ethics. Witness the Kreuger 
affair of recent months, the flotation of 
Bolivia bonds, the United States Bank 
failure in New York, the Insull standards 
in Illinois polities, the practice of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association as re- 
vealed in the recent book, The Public Pays.” 

Business deals with man as a means; 
education makes him the end. The organi- 
zation and administrative machinery suited 
to the production of profits at the sacrifice 
of the well-being of those engaged in the 
business is not suited to the building of 
men and women. 


* Curtis, Henry S., ‘‘If Education Were a Business,’’ School and Society, 36:209-210, August 13, 1932. 
*Gruening, Ernest, The Public Pays, Vanguard Press. 
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Mr. Curtis wants more and better plan- 
ning in education, but, taking his cue from 
business where planning and production 
are sharply separated, he urges planning 
by leaders and would set up a machine that 
would obstruct planning, i.e., independent 
thinking, by the mass of educational 
workers. 

To Curtis, ‘‘The interests of education, 
outside of vocational education, that are 
local, are negligible. . . . The aims of edu- 
cation are all national in scope. The coun- 
try as a whole is interested in patriotism, 
character, and efficiency of its citizens.’’ 
Because he thinks of education in terms of 
these national patterns of patriotism, char- 
acter, and civic efficiency, Mr. Curtis jus- 
tifies a central control comparable to the 
Ford or General Motors organization, an 
executive staff that determines objectives 
and methods. Moreover, he claims that 
‘‘an industrial concern reaching any such 
group of people (as education does, i.e., 
700,000 teachers looking after the educa- 
tion of 35,000,000 children and the future 
and present welfare of 130,000,000 people) 
and spending more than a billion dollars 
a year, would have a highly paid executive 
at the head, with many competent lieuten- 
ants and a large research staff.’’ There- 
fore education should have such an execu- 
tive and lieutenants. 

Education is national in the sense that 
there should be equal opportunity for all 
and that each should be educated with ref- 
erence to the social whole. It is not na- 
tional in the sense of a uniform product 
the nature of which and the methods for 
securing which can be determined from 
some central office. We seek to develop 
socialized, yet unique, individuals whose 
natures vary infinitely. Moreover, we do 
not seek standard forms of patriotism, 
character, and civic efficiency. There is 
no such thing. Patriotism, character, and 
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civie efficiency are merely names for intel. 
ligent living, each element of which mus 
be determined on the spot and at the time. 
This means that we should seek to develop 
thinking individuals, individuals who are 
able because of our leadership to meet each 
situation so as to realize the largest good 
for himself and his fellows. 

This means a responsible thinking 
teacher in every classroom, one who is free 
and able to use educational materials for 
the realization of unique personalities, It 
means tentative goals, a flexible curriculum 
and method. It means creative leadership, 
by principal, supervisor, superintendent, 
in place of the usual business organization 
where executives and lieutenants do prae. 
tically all the planning while the unthink- 
ing worker slavishly executes. 

Curtis would magnify research by set- 
ting apart a large number of people to 
solve educational problems. This would 
doubtless be highly specialized, for he re- 
fers with approval to a young man in the 
Hudson Motor Works whose sole function 
was to design the door. Two facts are ap- 
parent in any evaluation of research in 
education. In the first place, research 
workers have in the main dealt with de- 
tails apart from the total situation, and 
apart from any clear conception of an 
educational philosophy. As a consequence 
their findings are frequently superficial or 
inaccurate when applied to the total situa- 
tion. Education is an organic whole and 
the ‘‘piece-work’’ research of business will 
not serve education as a standard. 

In the second place, research in eduei- 
tion has been cursed by the idea of the sep- 
aration of planning and execution. The 
research worker has spoken with the ‘‘au- 
thority’’ of science. The teacher has been 
expected and encouraged to follow. As 
has been pointed out elsewhere,® this type 
of research has tended to obstruct creative 


* ‘Research that Prevents Research,’’ Journal of Educational Research, October, 1930, pp. 161-71. 
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teaching and a research type of learning 
by the child, the really valuable contribu- 
tion of science to education. 

No better illustration of the fallacy of 
using business as a pattern for education 
can be found than in Curtis’s closing ref- 
erence to the Bureau of Standards as an 
ideal for educational research. It is an 
efficient research organization. It is doing 
excellent work. It is, however, inadequate 
toour purpose. Hither because it has con- 
ceived its function (I would say miscon- 
ceived or partially conceived) as that of 
cold research, or because it fears to offend 
the producers of second-rate goods (and 
in general opinion the latter is the reason), 
it has refrained from making its findings 
available to the consumer. It refuses to 
serve the public at large. As a conse- 
quence this public must pay for private 
service. Hence we have the ‘‘Consumer’s 
Research Organization.’’ And still we are 


advised to run our education as a busi- 
ness. When will we learn to challenge the 


idols of the times? 
O. G. B. 


SIXTH ANNUAL IOWA STATE 
CONFERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
AND PARENT EDUCATION‘ 

Registration at the Sixth Annual Iowa 
State Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education at Iowa City totaled 
715. This is the largest attendance at the 
Conference ever recorded. 

Following President Jessup’s welcome, 
Dr. George K. Pratt, Associate Medical 
Officer of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, spoke on ‘‘Mental Hygiene 
and the Individual Child.’’ He outlined 
the progress of the mental hygiene move- 
ment through three phases. It began in a 
small way with an attempt to better the 
lot of persons suffering from mental illness 
confined in hospitals. Then preventive 
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measures came in, and child guidance 
clinics and other machinery arose for work- 
ing with problems which might become 
chronic mental ailments. The third step, 
or the phase of development which men- 
tal hygiene is in today, is not funda- 
mentally concerned with the insane nor 
with the work of prevention as such, but 
is concerned with the problem of building 
up sound mental health in children. 

Doctor Pratt warned us against expect- 
ing mental hygiene to be a panacea for 
righting all ills and maladjustments. He 
pointed out that it is a point of view and 
not a set of rules. The mental hygiene 
point of view assumes that all behavior is 
purposive and that we can, therefore, al- 
ways find a motive for what is done. 
However, these motives do not always ap- 
pear on the surface and may require much 
study to find them. 

A study of the individual may reveal 
the point of difficulty and still the problem 
is not always solved. For, frequently, a 
person may recognize his mistakes but not 
be psychologically free to follow sugges- 
tions and advice for changing his ways. It 
is difficult for parents to do a right-about- 
face when they find their methods are 
wrong. Parents are emotionally biased 
and prejudiced and cannot change without 
damaging their self-respect and pride. 

This problem of emotional prejudice is 
the greatest obstacle to mental hygiene 
work. Education is still the problem of 
parenthood, but it is today no longer the 
education of the intellect but the education 
of the emotions. Parents must learn 
gradually to free their children, making 
them emotionally independent. Nothing is 
more tragic than an individual who is an 
adult physically and mentally, but a child 
emotionally. 

With the forceful statement : ‘‘ What you 


_ ‘This report of the Iowa Conference by Miss Helen L. Reich, Chairman of the Committee on Publicity, 
is of such general interest and value that it is printed here almost in full_—EpirTor. 
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do and say to your children isn’t impor- 
tant; it’s what you are!’’ Mr. Karl de 
Schweinitz began a very entertaining, 
philosophical discussion of the present 
status of the family. The modern family is 
too casual and too chaotic. But an ap- 
praising glance into the past may do much 
to give a proper evaluation and perspec- 
tive to the present-day family. The family 
was originally a monarchy with the father 
as the monarch. But now, the monarch is 
attacked from every side. Industry has 
deprived the family of its state of self- 
sufficiency and much of its independence. 
Many women are so trained that their most 
valuable contribution is in the professional 
or business world, while they let compe- 
tently trained persons take charge of their 
children. This is not a deplorable state 


any more than it is deplorable that the 
family no longer provides for and by itself 
all material wants. It just isn’t in keeping 
with the scheme of modern progress. 
Force is disappearing as a factor in the 


relationship between parents and children. 
Parents are no longer infallible in their 
knowledge, teachers too often know best. 
In the family of today parents may not 
keep the aloof, stern dignity of the parents 
of yore, but they keep their youth and en- 
joy their children. 

A topic of much interest to teachers 
and school persons was ‘‘The Visiting 
Teacher,’’ the subject of Miss Wilma Walk- 
er’s address. Miss Walker, who is the 
President of the National Association of 
Visiting Teachers, pointed out the fact that 
there is a growing appreciation among edu- 
eators of the influence of the child’s out- 
of-school environment. The school must 
recognize the various factors working on 
the child’s personality. 

So little of the child’s education goes on 
in school, and even there it is not limited 
to training the intellect. There are all 
of the behavior and personality experi- 
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ences, the nutritional aspects, and the yo. 
cational work. All this must be taken into 
account in the school. For this reason, it 
is impossible for the school to function 
completely divorced from the home. Ip. 
fluences in the home carry over into the 
school, and vice versa. 

There has been found a definite relation. 
ship between truancy and delinquency 
which points out the need for codperation 
between home and school forces. The visit. 
ing teacher is the connecting link which 
brings the two together. She knows the 
problems of each. The visiting teacher 
work is a relatively new field, but its im. 
portance is rapidly gaining recognition, 
The visiting teacher has the time and the 
training to carry out the work that the 
room teacher sees to do but cannot get 
done. 

After these three excellent lectures, a 
series of round tables were conducted by 
the speakers of the morning. 

Following the round tables, about 125 
persons met at the Memorial Union for an 
informal tea. At the close of the social 
hour approximately 150 inspected the pre- 
school laboratories on the tours Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Tuesday night Mr. de Schweinitz gave 
his lecture, ‘‘Your Child in a Changing 
World.’’ In this lecture, which was broad- 
cast over Station WSUI, Mr. de Schweinitz 
pointed out the fact that everything wrong 
in American life today is being blamed 
upon the modern parent and the family. 
The church, the press, and the judiciary 
are placing upon the home the responsi- 
bilities which they should be taking care 
of. They would make the family a sort 
of glorified police department designed to 
suppress juvenile delinquency and other 
evils. But the family is not primarily an 
instrument of social control. No one mar- 
ries out of a sense of responsibility, or 
founds a family as a means of protecting 
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the state. The family starts as a love af- 
fair and, if it amounts to anything, it 
continues as such. 

The family is primarily an affectional 
institution, and it has been found that 
children thrive better physically and spirit- 
ually in the home’s affectionate atmosphere 
than elsewhere. If every child in every 
family could have parents who loved and 
eared for each other and for their chil- 
dren, our social problems would be greatly 
reduced. The way to achieve a better so- 
cial order through the family is not by 
police-like restraints but by an affectionate 
and understanding environment. 

Wednesday morning’s program began 
with a second lecture by Doctor Pratt, in 
which he discussed the function of the men- 
tal hygiene movement in the community 
and state. Doctor Pratt attempted to point 
out that no community is wealthy enough 
to provide sufficient guidance clinics to 
take care of every problem. Communities 
are too eager to seize on the idea of child 
guidanee clinies, believing that their es- 
tablishment will be the solution of all 
problems. But this is not the case, and a 
community cannot expect to establish men- 
tal hygiene elinies over night; they take 
much planning and forethought. In a com- 
munity that cannot afford a mental hygiene 
clinie, a good substitution is the psychi- 
atrically trained visiting teacher. 

Miss Louise L’Engle, of the Department 
of Foods and Nutrition at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, spoke on ‘‘ Feeding the Family 
During a Depression.’? Miss L’Engle em- 
phasized the necessity for using the re- 
dueed food funds to provide first the es- 
sentials, as a shortage of these tends to 
cause permanent injury. <A suggestion 
that has been valuable is to divide the food 
money into five parts: one-fifth, more or 
less, for vegetables and fruits; one-fifth for 
milk and cheese; one-fifth for eggs, meat, 
and fish; one-fifth for breads and cereals; 
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and one-fifth for fats, sugar, and other 
groceries. 

On Wednesday morning Doctor Pratt 
and Mr. de Schweinitz continued their 
round tables of the previous afternoon, and 
Miss Miriam E. Lowenberg, Nutritionist 
at the Nursery School at Iowa State Col- 
lege, conducted a round table on ‘‘Mini- 
mal Diet Essentials.’’ At this meeting 
much emphasis was placed on the oppor- 
tunity for social relief through diet. The 
minimal standards of whole wheat bread 
and whole grain cereals, milk, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables were discussed. 
Many social workers were present at this 
round table and they spoke of the service 
which the extension divisions of the state 
schools might render in nutrition work. 

Wednesday noon the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Council on Child Study 
and Parent Education met at a luncheon. 
Luncheons were also held for mental hy- 
giene, social hygiene, and nutrition groups. 
These luncheons were purely social gath- 
erings without speakers. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
paper by Dr. Fred E. Moore, pediatrician 
from Des Moines. Doctor Moore spoke of 
the work of the Iowa White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
In this work Iowa has set the pace and ex- 
ample for many other states. 

The latter part of the afternoon session 
was spent in two special groups. In the 
one, Dr. Esther Van Cleave Berne of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station lec- 
tured on ‘‘What Preschool Education 
Means to the Child.’’ She spoke largely of 
the work in the Station preschool labora- 
tories. Her lecture was followed by a 
three-reel movie of preschool activities in 
the local laboratories. 

The other special session was a sym- 
posium on parent education programs in 
Iowa. At this symposium four papers were 
presented considering the parent education 
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work in Iowa. These papers were of par- 
ticular interest to study group workers. 

Wednesday evening about 150 conference 
people met at the Memorial Union for the 
conference dinner. After the dinner, Doc- 
tor Stoddard introduced Mr. Clifford R. 
Shaw, who is the head of Research So- 
ciology at the Institute of Juvenile and 
Behavior Research Fund in Chicago. Mr. 
Shaw spoke on ‘‘What the Community 
Does to the Child.’’ His subject was 
largely confined to practical experience 
with delinquents in Chicago. 

The problem of delinquency and crime is 
basically a problem of youth and adoles- 
cence. More than 81 per cent of the men 
sentenced to prison in Chicago have early 
court records during youth and adoles- 
cence. Criminal careers have a natural his- 
tory, in most cases they date to incidents 
of juvenile delinquency. For this reason, 
it is of the greatest importance to attack 
problems of delinquency in adolescence. 


Criminals are not different from nice, 
law-abiding citizens when it comes to 
fundamental impulses, motives, and tend- 


encies. We all want recognition, but the 
criminal has found his in unconventional 
ways. The criminal offenses are means of 
gaining recognition from the gang. 
Delinquency may be the result of factors 
outside the individual and the family. 
Money had better be spent on the situa- 
tion in which the delinquency occurs 
than in committing the delinquent to in- 
stitutions. Cases of delinquency fall into 
centers of distribution, the greatest con- 
centration being around the center of cities 
in the industrial areas. In these delin- 
quency areas there is a very disorganized 
community life. There is not enough com- 
munity consciousness and public opinion 
to build up an attitude against delinquent 
patterns. The pattern of crime is handed 
down to the youth, and the ‘‘big shot’’ or 
‘*boss’’ of the gang is the model, the ideal. 
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Delinquency is a whole neighborhood pat. 
tern. 

Mr. Ralph P. Bridgman gave a very 
helpful talk to parents Thursday morning. 
Mr. Bridgman, who is the director of the 
National Council of Parent Education, 
spoke of the primary obligations of parents, 
The first obligation, he believes, is the 
parents’ attempt to understand and ap. 
preciate what is happening within each 
child—to try and ‘‘feel’’ as the child does, 
Out of such an understanding comes the 
influences which factor in character build. 
ing. If parents attempt to understand 
children, the latter aren’t nearly so annoy- 
ing and they feel more comfortable, secure, 
and desired. With understanding, parent. 
hood achieves a desired casualness. Chil- 
dren trust people whose attitude is 
understanding and parents should strive 
for this trust. 

All parents desire good character habits 
in their children, but there is no set 
method or formula by which they can be 
sure of them. External environment will 
often upset the best laid character plans. 
Character grows through processes of feel- 
ing rather than in response to definite 
treatment or teaching. Imitation is a far 
more important force than training. 

The second duty or obligation of parents 
is to be emotionally honest with their chil- 
dren. It is much better for children to 
grow up with parents who are honest in 
expressing their emotions at the time they 
feel them. Too much self-control in har- 
dling children is questionable. It is often 
better to have it ‘‘out’’ in words, for the 
child usually knows the feelings even 
though they are hidden. They do not know 
where parents stand if they outwardly ex- 
press one thing and rather obviously feel 
another. Nothing is gained by a calm, cor- 
trolled exterior when it covers a seething 
inside. A child feels just as insecure with 
a parent of this type as an adult feels with 
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4 person who isn’t emotionally honest. 
Children can use constructively parental 
motional explosions, without which family 
life is not possible. 

The closing session of the conference, 
Thursday afternoon, included two lectures. 
Dr. Karl E. Leib, of the College of Com- 
meree at the State University of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the conference on ‘‘The Effects 
Upon the Child of Changes in Economic 
Conditions.’’ In his lecture Doctor Leib 
pointed out that the change from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial organization has 
been the most important; all other changes 
tie up to this major one. 

Children represented labor in produc- 
tim in the agricultural organization, but 
in the industrial set-up they are probably 
a liability. Today a child’s education is 
the major concern. In the growth and 
complexity of our industrial organization 
specialized education is a necessity. Ex- 
periences are a part of education and the 


home is taking less part as the sources of 
these early experiences; children start to 


preschool at an early age. The movies are 
a powerful influence in the education of 
children, although they are not always de- 
sirable education. 

Doctor Leib asked the question, ‘‘Are 
economic crises to be more or less frequent 
in the future?’’ Then went on to say that 
probably future ones will be more wide- 
spread, for markets and banking are no 
longer local, nor even national, but are 
international. Unless some solution for 

| production, consumption, and employment 
problems is found, crises in the future will 
be bigger and better! Unemployment is 
the result of such a crisis and it has a direct 
effect on children. Unless employment can 
be regularized, children will be tossed from 
depression to depression. The social degra- 
dation which accompanies economic strife 
is most severe on children. 

Mr. Shaw gave the final address, ‘‘A So- 
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ciologist Looks to the Future.’’ He was 
not too optimistic in his forward look, but 
rather felt that existing conditions seemed 
to indicate more instead of less delin- 
quency. A dissocialization in home, church, 
and school intensifies the problem of de- 
linquency and crimes, and there is no in- 
dication that these institutions will become 
more integrated. People in cities are more 
or less unconcerned about misconducts of 
public officials ; there are certain tendencies 
toward an acceptance of marginal delin- 
quency. This fact with the decreasing 
faith we have in our political organization 
—with its emphasis upon individual rights 
rather than individual duty, predict no 
decrease in the amount of delinquency and 
crime. 

Mr. Shaw did, however, point out a few 
encouraging things that might be brought 
about in the future. First, a growing in- 
terest in the application of scientific tech- 
niques to the solution of social problems. 
Second, the hope that in time our present 
legal attitude toward and treatment of de- 
linquents will be changed. That there will 
be a recognition of the fact that an attempt 
to understand is far more important than 
an attempt legally to judge. Third, that 
our plan of treatment of delinquents 
should be adapted to the personality of the 
individual. And fourth, that our emphasis 
may become more and more upon preven- 
tion instead of cure. 

With these excellent ideas before the 
conference, the Sixth Annual meeting 
closed. It had been the largest from the 
standpoint of attendance, and had offered 
one of the most inspirational and helpful 
programs ever given. 

The proceedings of this conference will 
be published in a University of Iowa bul- 
letin under the title ‘‘ Toward Understand- 
ing Children—Volume III,”’ priced at 25c. 
It will be available early in the fall, and 
will include the lectures, with cuts of the 
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speakers. If it was not possible for you to 
attend this splendid conference in person, 
at least you can have the privilege of read- 
ing the material presented. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 

Numbers 1 and 2 of the second volume 
of the International Education Review, a 
quarterly published at K6ln, are at hand. 
This is a serious magazine devoted to the 
scientific study of education and is printed 
in three languages. Articles appear in ei- 
ther German, French, or English and in 
most cases an article in one of these lan- 
guages is summarized briefly in the other 
two. Besides leading articles there are 
accounts of international activities in edu- 
cation, such as those connected with the 
League of Nations and the New Education 
Fellowship, reviews of articles in periodi- 
cals, and reviews of books. Among the 
contributors to the second volume are Pro- 
fessor A. S. Barr of the University of Wis- 
consin, who writes on ‘‘Scientifie Study of 
Supervision and the Improvement of 
Teaching,’’ and Mr. Carleton Washburne 
of Winnetka, Illinois, who writes on ‘‘Re- 
cent Developments in Winnetka Schools.’’ 
This quarterly is edited by Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, Director of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, New York, and Profes- 
sor Doctor Friedrich Schneider of Koln. 
The publisher is J. P. Bachem, also of Kéln. 
Yearly subscription: RM 12,—additional 
postage RM 1, 60; single copies RM 4. Re- 
mittances can be made through the Chase 
National Bank or the National City Bank 
of New York. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH IN SEATTLE 


From Seattle we have a report of prog- 
ress of a committee which is undertaking 
to develop an integrated course in English 
composition from the kindergarten through 
the fourth year of high school. This is one 
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of a series of committees, including one on 
the social sciences, which is already at 
work. The report of the English Commit. 
tee is presented in the form of a chart 
which enables the reader to see at a glance 
what general statements apply to all 
grades, what phases of composition are to 
be taught at different levels, and what spe- 
cific objectives are to be kept in mind from 
year to year. In general the material js 
grouped under five main heads, namely: 
(1) basic needs, or new emphasis marking 
development at each grade level; (2) atti- 
tudes, habits, and abilities established by 
various means; (3) opportunities for ex- 
pression—oral and written; (4) activities 
and topics motivating expression; (5) me- 
chanics and media of expression. This 
chart will enable any teacher to see his 
work in perspective and will undoubtedly 
do much to unify the activities of English 
teachers throughout the system as well as 
to bring about codperation of other teach- 
ers with the teachers of English. 

In Seattle also there has recently been 
an attempt to articulate the work of prin- 
cipals and supervisors. Concerning the oc- 
easion for this and the method by which it 
was done, the Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. Worth McClure, writes as follows: 


We found it necessary to reduce the special 
supervisory staff by 30 per cert for economic 
reasons. This situation was made the occasion 
for two half-day conferences of principals at 
the outset of the school year, at which they 
were instructed by heads of supervisory depart- 
ments in standard procedures for their respec- 
tive subjects. We requested the supervisory 
heads to summarize upon one sheet certain items 
representing applications of educational prin- 
ciples of their subjects for which the prin- 
cipals might be held responsible. There is no 
attempt to replace special supervision by this 
means, it being our judgment that the tech- 
nically trained expert will always be necessary 
for the advice and assistance of principals. One 
of the fine things of the conferences has been 
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the response of the principals of both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. While it was 
not our original intention to make such a con- 
ference an annual affair, it is now possible that 
we may do so because of the numerous requests 
principals have made for it. 


Mr. MeClure’s letter is accompanied by 
copies of the programs of these principals’ 
supervisory conferences, from which it is 
apparent that the various fields of learn- 
ing in the Seattle schools were comprehen- 
sively presented by the representatives of 
the various departments. The whole illus- 
trates the problem of reorganization in or- 
der to provide for adequate supervision of 
the school subjects when special supervis- 
ors are not available. 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HANDBOOK 

The Atwater School Handbook, prepared 
for the teachers of the Atwater Elementary 
School in Shorewood, a suburb of Milwau- 
kee, by the principal, Miss Laura E. Kellar, 
is an excellent example of the type. This 
is one of the most complete guides for the 
teachers of a school which has so far come 
to our notice. The sub-title of the hand- 
book runs, ‘‘A Statement of Objectives, 
Organization, Procedures and Personnel, 
Curricular and Extra-curricular, for the 
Convenience of Teachers and Administra- 
tors.’’ Following the roster of school offi- 
cers appears an acrostic, by James Knapp, 
a pupil in Grade 5, which gives to the 
handbook a human touch. This runs: 


A is for Atwater, the School of schools, 

T is for Teachers who treat us so well, 

W is for Willingness, which all Atwater boys 
and girls show, 

A is for Arnold Hall, the pride of Atwater, 

T is for Trusty, which we try to be, 

E is for Exeellent, the sign of good work- 
manship, 

R is for Record, which we try so hard to keep 
clean. 
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Among the topics presented are: the 
school directory; the school calendar; the 
groupings of teachers; daily programs of 
the departments; plans of the Committee 
on Radio; programs of the assemblies; an 
account of the clubs and other special in- 
terest groups; directions to visitors; an ac- 
count of the forms used in the school; and 
body of general suggestions. The document 
is tastefully mimeographed and bound in 
a heavy paper cover with a cut of the 
building on the front page. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH WILL HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING AT MEMPHIS 

The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held November 24-26, 1932, at 
Memphis, Tennessee, with the Hotel Pea- 
body as convention headquarters. General 
sessions are scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday morning with three ad- 
dresses at each session and a memorial to 
Sterling Andrus Leonard. Friday noon 
there will be special luncheon meetings, 
followed by conferences on special sub- 
jects, with a business session at four o’clock 
and the annual dinner at six o’clock. On 
Saturday morning will occur the section 
meetings, followed by a luncheon and gen- 
eral session with which the convention will 
close. The preliminary program will be 
found in The English Journal for Sep- 
tember. 


THREE WORD-STUDY CONTESTS 
Under the auspices of Word Study, the 
little magazine issued periodically for stu- 
dents of English by G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany, three contests will be conducted dur- 
ing the next few months, with twelve cash 
prizes in connection with each contest. For 
full particulars address G. & C. Merriam 

Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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LIFE NEEDS AND EDUCATION — A COM- 
MEMORATIVE VOLUME 

Friends of the late Professor Frederick 
G. Bonser, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have compiled and published a 
collection of his writings representative of 
his spirit and point of view.! The title is 
particularly felicitous, Life Needs and 
Education. A follower of Professor Dewey 
and one of the most successful interpreters 
of Dewey’s philosophy in terms of actual 
school practice, Bonser throughout his edu- 
cational career sought to direct educational 
activity toward the satisfaction of the 
actual demands of life. 

He came to Teachers College to assist in 
developing a new and more vital program 
in the industrial arts. As principal of the 
Speyer School, he had the opportunity to 
work out an elementary course of study in 
cooperation with Professor Frank Mce- 
Murry and in this anticipated the newer 
type of curriculum which is now gaining 
wide acceptance, the activity curriculum as 
contrasted with a curriculum made up of 
formal, disparate subjects of study. He 
did not, however, like Merriam at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, take the stand that the 
subjects should be abolished. He sought to 
‘*socialize’’ them and relate them in a total 
program of real and meaningful experience 
adapted to children. 

This volume will make available the 
cream of Professor Bonser’s expression 
with regard to education. It exhibits a 
style clear and peculiarly apt in phrase- 
ology. The passage called ‘‘My Art 
Creed,’’ with which it opens, is in fact a 
brief but pregnant philosophy of life. 
There follow sections on ‘‘The School as a 

1 Life Needs and Education. By Frederick G. B 

*The Activity Movement. By Clyde Hissong. 


Means of Enlarging Life,’’ ‘‘ Subject Mat. 
ter That Derives from Life Experience,” 
‘‘Curricula Based on Life Needs,”’ an¢ 
‘‘Teachers Trained to Interpret Life Ex. 
periences.’’ <A bibliography of Bonser’ 
contributions to educational magazine 
and his books concludes the work. A fit. 
ting introduction is supplied by his friend 
and colleague, Professor William H. Kil. 
patrick, who mentions in _ particular 
concreteness and range of interest as out- 
standing characteristics of Bonser’s work 
Grateful acknowledgment to a committee 
made up of members of the Teachers Col- 
lege Staff, who assisted in the preparation 
of the volume is made by the editor, Mrs, 
Edna M. Bonser, widow of Professor 
Bonser. The whole is a tasteful and 
worthy memorial of a sincere and worthy 
man. 


A CRITIC OF THE ACTIVITY MOVEMENT 

Hissong’s study of the ‘‘activity move- 
ment’”’ is timely.? So-called progressive 
practices are spreading rapidly and, it is 
to be feared, are too often taken up by 
those who are not too clear in their minds 
as to what they are all about. This analy- 
sis will tend to correct this fault. 

What the writer has attempted to do is 
to canvass the literature in which the ac- 
tivity movement is described and discussed 
and at once to explain and evaluate it. He 
finds that the sources of the movement are 
various, including the Rousseau tradition, 
the Culture Epoch theory, scientific inves 
tigation of individuality, and the modern 
biological conception of a unitary organist. 
There is, however, no consistent and har- 
monious view accepted by the several advo- 


onser. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Warwick and York, 1932. 
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cates of the activity school. The Euro- 
peans differ from the Americans and differ 
among themselves. 

The movement as a whole, this writer 
thinks, has made four major contributions: 
belief in the central importance of the in- 
dividual, awareness of the principle that 
learning is active, emphasis upon freedom, 
and emphasis upon contact with a varied 
environment. Its weakness at present is 
too little provision for direction. The pu- 
pil needs an organized background into 
which he may fit his experiences. His ac- 
tivity, moreover, should be guided by a 
clear view of an end to be reached. 

Students of contemporary school prac- 
tice will find this a useful book. Whether 
they agree with all of the author’s positions 
or not, they will be stimulated to a fresh 
attempt to make sure of their ground. 
That much that passes for progressive 
school work is merely opportunistic in 
character and of little significance or value 
to the pupils who engage in it is un- 
doubtedly true. The crux of the matter is, 
of course, the psychology upon which the 
program is based. It is too soon to say 
whether the unitary conception will prove 
the solvent that this writer in company 
with many others believes it will. It does 
at any rate offer a challenge that must be 
met. Hissong’s book will aid in directing 
attention to it and may well be recom- 
mended to classes in educational theory 
and method as collateral reading. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE COMMUNITY 

The Eleventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals* 
marks an advance in the excellent series of 
which it is a part. It is better organized 
and better unified than any number that 
has preceded it except the special report 
on The Status and Qualifications of Prin- 
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cipals, and it is more immediately helpful 
to the man on the job than was that report. 
By a gradual process of evolution the year- 
books of this organization have developed 
from miscellanies, little more than enlarged 
magazines, to a symposium on a single sub- 
ject, and the excellent editorial summaries 
prefixed to the volume and to each section 
make the contents readily available. 

The general topic, the school in relation 
to its community, is exceedingly important. 
As the committee says in its preface to the 
yearbook, the extent of the influence of 
non-school forces upon the characters of 
children is seldom grasped. The school 
cannot live unto itself alone. Without the 
positive support and codperation of the 
other social agencies, such as the home and 
the various civic organizations in the com- 
munity, the school is handicapped in its 
work. The waste now resulting from lack 
of such codperation is beyond estimation. 

How this waste can be prevented is the 
theme of this book. <A survey of existing 
conditions, printed as Chapter II of the 
volume, is alone worth the cost of the 
whole. It digests replies from about a 
fourth of the members of the Department 
as to how they seek to control the com- 
munity contacts of their pupils. It ap- 
pears that one major problem of the school 
principal is to prevent exploitation of the 
schools by groups with more or less selfish 
ends in view. In addition to this, four 
contributors discuss the making of com- 
munity surveys, showing technics and 
methods used in Englewood, New Jersey, 
Oakland, California, and elsewhere. Home 
contacts by teachers and by special offi- 
cers, such as visiting teachers and school 
nurses, are described at some length. 
Other principal topics are: ‘‘The Parent- 
Teacher Movement,’’ ‘‘Community Center 
Activities,’’ ‘‘School Publicity,’’ ‘‘Service 


*The Principal and His Community. Edited by Aaron Kline, Helen B. Shove, and Isabel Tucker. 
Eleventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, 1932. 
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Clubs,’’ ‘‘Social and Welfare Agencies,”’’ 
and ‘‘Exeursions and Exhibits.’’ The 
closing section, on ‘‘Governmental Agen- 
cies,’’ is notable. The contributors are 
chiefly government agents themselves, some 
of them, as, for instance, Miss Mary M. 
Bartelme, Judge of the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago, of wide reputation for their wis- 
dom and devotion in dealing with the prob- 
lems of children and youth. 

This yearbook, like its immediate prede- 
cessors, is supplied with bibliographies ap- 
pended to the various sections and there 
is a name and subject index. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
CHILDREN’S FEARS 


In New York State Education for Octo- 
ber, Miss Bertha Smith, Primary Super- 
visor in Yonkers, New York, begins a series 
of articles on the work of primary teachers. 
The first has to do with mental health, par- 
ticularly children’s fears. After pointing 
out that investigation has revealed the fact 
that fears are largely learned and therefore 
can be unlearned, the writer raises the 
question, ‘‘Of what are children afraid in 
school life?’’ and lists a series of results 
of observation. She mentions such exam- 
ples as fear of the teacher, fear of the first 
day in a new school, fear of tests and ex- 
aminations, fear of ridicule, and the like. 
The listing of such problems, she declares, 
is half the solution. The rest lies in the 
principles of the new education with its 
pleasing activities and attractive environ- 
ment. Miss Smith thinks that most mod- 
ern teachers are fairly competent and that 
children who are traditionally supposed to 
hate school work now in fact greatly en- 
joy it. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE TEACHER 


The second treatment of problems of 
mental hygiene in the school will be found 
in The Clearing House, by Professor 
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Charles E. Benson of New York University 
This article is aimed at the secondary leyel, 
The writer states that mental hygiene for 
teachers involves three phases: first, that 
of the teacher herself; second, that of the 
children ; and third, the teacher-pupil rela. 
tionship in the classroom. Of these, he 
thinks the mental hygiene of the teacher 
the most important for the reason that the 
teacher is the deciding factor for good or 
evil in the school. Four problems present 
themselves: in the first place, the teaching 
population of the country, as described by 
Coffman, is not from the highest levels, 
The average teacher is without the rich ex. 
perience gained through travel, reading, 
and social contacts necessary to seeing the 
problems of mental hygiene in these rela- 
tionships. Frequently the personality of 
the teacher is at fault. The teacher is too 
seclusive, or overactive, or possibly unstable 
and irritable. A third consideration is the 
kind of education which the teacher has 
received in the training school. At present 
the courses in these institutions are in gen- 
eral too short. Finally, there is the ques- 
tion of the teacher’s interests. A recent 
study shows a serious lack of participation 
on the part of the teacher in the normal 
leisure time activities of people. The 
writer thinks that elementary school teach- 
ers in particular are not at present ade- 
quately equipped to solve their own mental 
hygiene problems and therefore are u- 
equal to the task of guiding children. 


AN OBJECTIVE TEST OF LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 


In University High School Journal for 
October, Miss Bertha N. Trager describes 
a literary objective text which she has con- 
structed. The occasion for the production 
of the test was a course in creative writing 
and the test was applied to the adults who 
were members of this group. The essential 
features of the test are the arrangement of 
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hort passages in groups of three, with the 
direction to the student to rank the 
passages in order of merit. The article 
prints the passages in full so that inter- 
ssted persons can try the material on their 
classes if they so desire. 


WHAT HAS RUSSIAN EDUCATION TO 
TEACH US? 


In the Pennsylvania School Journal for 
October, Mr. Carleton Washburne under- 
jakes to answer this question. Beginning 
with the negative, he says that Russia in- 
doctrinates her children. He thinks this is 
wrong from every point of view. Russia 
subordinates the individual, while we 
should encourage him. The undesirable 
things, however, in Russian education are 
due to poverty or newness. Positively, we 
may note that the Russians take education 
seriously. They place more emphasis on 
health than we do. There is great reality; 
every school is attached to an industry. 
The project method in the good sense of 
that word is used throughout. We cannot, 
of course, duplicate the Russian method of 
bringing the school into contact with life, 
but we certainly can learn a great deal as 
to how to make school life real and con- 
tinuous with the life outside it. 


AN ACCOUNT OF NEW COLLEGE 


In the Journal of Education of Septem- 
ber fifth, Miss Agnes Snyder, Associate in 
New College at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, presents a brief summary of 
the purposes and plans of the new institu- 
tion. She says that New College repre- 
sents a synthesis of ideas gleaned from 
many sources. The ideas upon which it is 
based have been under consideration for 
more than a decade. One chief considera- 
tion is the relationship of the school to the 
social order. It is assumed that more re- 
spect for the individual, better recognition 
of the functional relationship of the expert, 
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and provision for codperative social-eco- 
nomic planning are all essential features in 
a better social order. A college for the 
training of teachers should be organized 
with reference to the society to be served. 
The students are selected through personal 
interview and investigation. Each stu- 
dent’s program is planned with reference 
to his special needs. The curriculum is 
both integrated and individual; seminar 
work will play a prominent part. There 
will be constant teaching contacts with 
childhood, adolescence, and adulthood 
throughout. The success of the experi- 
ment will, of course, be judged by the kind 
of teaching power exhibited by the gradu- 
ates when they take up their life work. 


ECHOES OF THE NEW EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


A brief account of the work of the Sixth 
World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship is contributed to The New Era 
for September by Professor Harold Rugg 
of Teachers College. He states that this 
meeting marked a turning point in the his- 
tory of the society inasmuch as the pro- 
gram centered upon the theme of ‘‘Social 
Reconstruction Through Educational Re- 
eonstruction.’’ The Conference was no- 
table because of three achievements: its 
recognition of the obligation of the new 
education to contribute to the building of 
a world-wide program of social action; the 
attempting to discover points of common 
interest upon which could be constructed 
a platform uniting the teachers of the 
world; and the work of various commis- 
sions in constructing new materials of in- 
struction, considering the reorganization 
of teacher-education institutions, gathering 
materials for an eclectic psychology, and 
constructing new types of examinations. 
The Conference was divided as to the best 
methods for bringing about social recon- 
struction. A small minority would build 
a picture of an ideal society and attempt 
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to teach this through indoctrination; the 
others would depend upon a gradual devel- 
opment through the training of young peo- 
ple to solve problems and assume the sci- 
entific attitude. Professor Rugg feels that 
the organization has reached a crisis be- 
cause of this failure to agree upon purposes 
and aims. 
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